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CHRONICLE. 


A USEFUL conversation on competitive 
In Parliament. 


examinations was opened in the House of 

Lords, on last Friday week, by Lord Wemyss. 

It was, of course, a conversation merely, but it was by no 
means wasted time, if only because it brought out the fact 
that nobody except Lord GranviLLE even attempted to 
take the old Quashee-and-fetish attitude on the subject. 
The very important and satisfactory announcement was 
also made in the Upper House that the long-required dock 
to contain the largest ships will be made at Gibraltar ; ‘“ by 
“ private enterprise,” but with Admiralty supervision. No 
er country in the world would adopt such means for 


‘doing such a thing; but it takes the matter, to some extent 


at least, out of grumbling reach from the Dr. Crarks, 
‘and provides what is needful. Meanwhile the House of 
Commons was very differently occupied. Mr. LaBoucHEre 


,at last gained his long-desired opportunity of stirring up the 


dirtiest of all conceivable muck-heaps in hopes of throwing 
some of the heap at the Government. Obliged himself to 
admit that the imputations so unblushingly made for months 
by the gutter press on his own side, and rather inadequately 
— in the person of one of its under strappers, were 

less, and completely defeated in his main attempt by 
the ArrorNEY-GENERAL, he lost his temper, declared that 
he did not believe Lord Satispury’s word, and was there- 
upon very properly named by Mr. Courtyey, and sus- 
‘pended by the House. A limited number of his friends— 
never, even with Irish help, reaching the century—ob- 
-structed afterwards in hopes of preventing the defeat of his 
motion, but in vain. It is to be most particularly hoped 
that those engaged in the Stamford election have not for- 
gotten to inform the agricultural labourer of the descrip- 
tion of his morals which Mr. T. P. O'Connor gave during 
the debate, and that this same description will be ised over 
the length and breadth of the country to show the English 
peasantry what their Irish friends think of them. 

On Monday, in the Upper House, Lord Satissury—as 
was to be expected, though, perhaps, without strict neces- 
sity—repeated (without comment or challenge from the 
Opposition) the explanation which, as conveyed through 
the Atrorney-GeNERAL in the Lower, had elicited Mr. 
LaBoucuEre’s courteous and sensible expressions. Those 
expressions formed the indirect and direct subject re- 
spectively—first, of a futile attempt on the part of a Scotch 
member to get Lord Georce Hamitton censured for some 
remarks of his at a public meeting on Saturday; and, 
secondly, of a notice of Mr. Giapsrone’s in reference to 
Mr, Courtney’s action. Even those who thought they 
knew their Mr. Guapstone most thoroughly may have felt 
a slight shock of surprise at seeing this last stage of his 
descent, this espousal—in a characteristically prevaricating 
way, it is true; but still an espousal—of the sacred cause 
of giving the lie in Parliament to members of Parliament. 

r, GLADSsTONE's subsequent speech on his amendment to 
Mr. Surrn’s motion in regard to the Commission Report 
was much less surprising. It showed considerably more 
vigour and address than some of its author's recent addresses, 
but may be thought to have made a rhetorical slip in in- 
viting Englishmen “to put themselves in Mr. PARNELL’s 

place.” That invitation most Englishmen, we should 
fancy, will decline with some haste and even heat. Sir 
Micnar, Hicxs-Beacn, who followed, replied with such 
Success to Mr. Guapsrone’s insinuations about Tory- 
Parnellite alliances, and rehearsed the well-known docu- 
ments and facts of that matter in a fashion so uncomfortable 
to Sir Harcourt, that Sir magnani- 
mously declaring “ I am not going to stay to be abused in 

this manner,” fled from the laughing and cheering House. 


The rest of the debate languished—-the languor not being 
materially cheered or invigorated by the apparent impres- 
sion of Mr. R. T. Rem that his duty to those who whilom 
retained him compelled him to address the House as well 
as the Commission in their defence. This is carrying the 
devotion of advocate to client rather far. 

Such, however, was not the opinion of Mr. Lockwoon, 
who followed Mr. Retp’s example on Tuesday, despite a 
naif but apposite protest beforehand from Mr. Barriey 
against a practice which is becoming a nuisance. Indeed, 
the whole debate of this day was labour utterly lost. Mr. 
Fow.er was good enough to inform the Commons that, 
though three judges had been unanimous in believing Le 
Caron, he, Mr. Fowter by himself he, did not—a mode of 
argument observed to be common amongst Separatists and 
apparently regarded by them as unanswerable, which, 
indeed, in a sense it is. Mr. Picron ranged over Irish 
history, and Mr. T. Harrincton solemnly read a vast 
number of perfectly unimportant documents to prove what 
everybody knew and what stood to reason—that is to say, 
that the Times, like any other litigant, did its best to get 
hold of the witnesses who could, or might, prove its case. As 
it is impossible to let one side in Parliament have all the 
talking to itself, Ministerial speakers, from the Home Secre- 
TARY downward, had to be put up to answer, and answered 
fairly, but, of course, in the main uninterestingly ; the best 
speech by far being Sir Watrer Barrreror’s honest and 
manly protest against Mr. Guapstone’s “ veiled treason ” 
and against the doctrine that the end justifies the means. 
And so it went on till, while Mr. MacNert. was speaking, 
twelve o’clock turned the gas off in more senses than one. 

Wednesday plunged the unhappy House of Commons into 
a fresh, a deeper, a muddier bolgia of dulness. The sense 
that Mr. MacNettu would be turned on again when pro- 
ceedings began long delayed the formation of a quorum ; 
and, when it was at last formed, Mr. MacNeti talked for 
a mortal hour or so without saying one notable thing. Mr. 
JARVIS on one side, and Lord Cavan on the other, are 
estimable people, but their opinions on the Report might 
surely have been given “through the foreman”; and, 
though Sir Cartes Lewis’s facts and arguments were 
sound, his conduct of them was not very happy, except that 
they induced the well-known Mr. Henry CAMPBELL to 
“ give the House his honour”—as a companion object, 
doubtless, to Mr. Lasoucnere’s conscience. Mr. Bayce 
has a right to speak, and distinguished himself, as might 
be expected, from the shriekers of his party, in and out of 
the House, by speaking almost fairly of the Z'imes. But 
even his speech cannot be called inspiriting. 

The debate on the Indian Councils Bill in the House of 
Lords on Thursday was chiefly notable for a weighty speech 
from Lord Sauissury, pointing out the danger of applying 
representative institutions to peoples not to the manner 
born—a folly which has, it may be feared, gone too far 
already, and will go farther. In the Commons Mr. Bryce, 
according to the dreary practice now usual, “ resumed ” ; 
but the remainder of the evening was enlivened after a 
fashion by a duel between the chief lawyers on both sides, 
the House having now become a mere arena for counsel to 
fight their battles over again. Sir Cuartes pero- 
rated, say his friends, “in a voice faltering with emotion "— 
emotion, doubtless, of the same useful kind which enabled 
an elder brother of his to falter as he described'the end of 
Mr. Barpett. Sir Ricuarp Wesster defended himself 
once more effectively, but quite superfluously. Does any 
rational man in these kingdoms doubt that, if it was right 
for Sir Cuar.es to do his utmost for his client, it was right 
for Sir Ricnarp to do his utmost for his? Coloael SAunpen- 
son followed with just taunts on the extraordinary alacrity, 
as of persons infinitely relieved that what they feared wo ald 
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be found out had not been found out, with which the 
Separatists have rejoiced over the delinquencies of Picorr. 
Mr. Justin McCartay pursued the private quarrel be- 
tween himself and Sir Cuartes Lewis, which is, no doubt, 
very interesting to Sir Cuartes Lewis and Mr. Justin 
McCarrny. 

Although some duplicate returns remain to be 
settled, the elections to the German Reichstag 
are practically over. The great feature of the 
second ballots was, that while the Centre and the Social 
Democrats maintained their advantage (the latter now 
numbering thirty-seven members, or more than three times 
their strength in the last House), the Freisinnige, or 
Radicals, who had done very ill in the first ballots, unex- 
pectedly and considerably improved their position. The 
result will be an Assembly extremely difficult to work ; for, 
though there is nothing to prevent the Clericals and the 
two Conservative parties from acting together, they will 
hardly together compose a bare, much less a working, 
majority, and the addition of the broken and dispirited 
National Liberals (between whom and the Centre there is 
anything but affection) would make but a brittle partner- 
ship. 


The German 
Elections. 


The most extraordinary reports have been 
published as to the discovery of evidence show- 
ing Russian complicity in the Panitza con- 
spiracy ; bnt it would be unwise to accept them too fully 
as yet. In France the resignation of M. Constans has 
deprived the Trrarp Ministry of the cleverest electioneerer 
of recent years. The riot at Setubal, in Portugal, which 
was not in the least connected with the Anglo-Portuguese 
dispute, shows the ugly temper into which a certain section 
of King Cartos’s subjects have got; and it is pretty clear 
that he will have to keep a tight hand on them. 


Other Foreign 
Politics. 


The seat at North St. Pancras reverted on 
The Elections. Tuesday, as was feared, to its Gladstonian 

former occupant, Mr. Botton, by a majority of 
108. From this have to be deducted twenty-nine votes 
given to the interloping Unionist, Mr. Lercuron, who pro- 
bably caused some abstentions as well. A seat lost is a 
seat lost, and it is cold consolation to think (though it is 
true) that Mr. Botton, in spite of Mr. Lanovucnere’s 
electioneering and of the supposed indignation of the 
country over the wrongs of Mr. Parner and the other 
innocents, was not able to muster a fourth of his 1885 
majority. As usual, the fault seems to have lain in in- 
sufficient preparation on the Tory side, which could not be 
made up even by stout work afterwards. Mr. Cocuraye 
BAILLIE was young ; what did it matter that his father was 
old? That is how seats are lost. It is to be hoped that the 
Stamford contest, the result of which will not be known till 
late to-day, has been better managed, and that this renewed 
lesson will wake up London Unionists. Yet, if the County 
Councils disaster did not wake them, what can reasonably 
be expected to do so? Two more contests, in both of which 
the Unionist side has nothing to lose and something to gain, 
are imminent by resignation—that for the Ayr Burghs, 
where Scotchmen will have to show whether they prefer 
the common or cockney carpet-bagger to a good local man, 
and that for Stoke-upon-Trent. This last will be fought 
in the absence of the Unionist candidate, who has very 
pluckily persisted in his candidature; the Ayr fight, it 
seems, may still be delayed a little. 


The Government Tithe Bill has been printed, 
and seems to be, on the face of it, a fairly 
comprehensive attempt to adjust, if not finally 
to settle, the matter. The bull is not, indeed, grasped 
directly by either of its horns, neither universal redemp- 
tion nor a permanent adjustment to rental value being 
attempted. But the remedy is changed from distraint on 
the occupier to County Court suit against the landlord ; 
relief is provided in cases where the tithe exceeds the rent ; 
redemption of very small rent-charges and in cases where 
land is divided for building purposes is made obligatory ; 
and machinery for more general redemption (regard being 
had to actual value) is arranged. 


The Tithe 
Bill. 


On Tuesday the Prince or WALES, in a goodly 
company and half a gale of wind, which had 
been thoughtfully provided to test the structure, 
opened the Forth Bridge. All competent authorities agree 
that the bridge is very big, very clever, and very ugly ; 
also that a great many people will have to travel over it to 
make it pay. It would appear to be solidly constructed as 
well as ingeniously designed ; and, after the Eiffel Tower, 


The Forth 
Bridge. 


it may be admitted to be a tolerably sensible triumph of 
science, even by those who are unable to feel any flush of 
pride or glow of interest at the number of tons of iron it 
contains, the height of its roadway, or the width of its 
spans. 

Labour disputes on a large scale appear to be 

More Strikes. again imminent. Large numbers of the Liver. 

pool dock labourers are already “ out,” and great 

strikes, more than once averted, are threatened among the 
colliers and engineers. The benefits of the Trade-Union 
movement have yet to be discovered ; one of its disadvantages 
—the facility which it gives to foolish persons who would 
not only kill the goose for the golden eggs, but refuse her 
time even to mature, much more to lay them—is patent, 
If the serious revival of trade which was hoped for is 
checked, it will be due mainly, if not wholly, to the Trade. 
Unions. 
Particulars of two of the smallest of those little 
wars which are so trying to those engaged in 
them and so much neglected by the public have 
been received this week. The Chin-Lushai force has accom- 
plished some, at least, of its ends ; and that sent from Aden 
to punish the tribes on the Somali coast seems, after rather 
chequered experiences, to have effected its purpose. 


Bella 
Minima, 


. _, During the week the University crews have 

The University changed their quarters—Cambridge to Putney; 

" Oxford, as usual of late, to Taplow as an 

intermediate stage. There appears to be some prospect of 
a better race than has been recently rowed. 


“ Yesterday Mr. Franacan, the author of 
“ ¢ Parnellism and Crime,’ came up for election 
“ at the Athenzeum Club, and was not elected.” 
If this paragraph had not appeared in one of the very few 
respectable newspapers which represent the Gladstonian 
cause in London we should pass in silence a matter which, 
as simply affecting a private society of gentlemen, should 
not have been noticed at all, Unluckily it is not only 
Gladstonian daily papers which have shown in this and in 
other matters a defiant disregard of decency. But that 
which has been published as to the Atheneum Club, even 
improperly, remains public for proper use. We do not 
believe that any one, whatever his political views, can 
in cool blood approve such an attempt to import poli- 
tical differences into such societies as that displayed in 
this paragraph and others which preceded and followed 
it elsewhere, with certain letters of a still more offen- 
sive character. A new weekly paper, the Speaker, which 
has since its foundation made laudable attempts to speak 
with moderation, decency, and intelligence for the Glad- 
stonian party, contained last week a very excellent 
article urging peace even in political clubs, and the 
argument applies much more strongly to those which are 
non-political, and at the doors of which politics should be 
left like slippers at a mosque. No intelligent Unionist 
would, we trust, at a literary club think of blackballing, for 
instance, Mr. Freperic Harrison, because in one of the 
Reviews for March Mr. Harrison has foamed at the mouth 
for a dozen foolish pages over the Special Commission 
Report. Yet these things lead to reprisals; and as Glad- 
stonians are not exactly in a majority among the haunts of 
gentlemen, they may find that the game they have started 
is a rather dangerous one. 


A letter from the Bishop of PrrersorovGi 
Miscellaneous. containing the soundest of good sense in re- 

ference to the case of his brother of Lincoln was 
published at the end of last week ; but, like other counsels 
of peace and moderation, it can only be a dead letter while 
rancorous fanatics like those who have set this case m 
motion are at legal liberty to do so. The heavy damages 
awarded to Sir Morett Mackenzie in his action against 
Mr. Stermxoprrr, and the lesser sum in which the Z'imes was 
mulcted for publishing the matter complained of, involved two 
of the most difficult of all questions connected with libel— 
those of privilege and bona jfides.——Two very disastrous 
accidents to travellers have been reported. The loss of the 
steamship Quetta in Torres Straits will, perhaps, confirm 
the heresy of disbelievers in watertight compartments, and 
certainly enforces the necessity of keeping surveying vesse!s 
constantly at work in coral-bearing seas ; while the collision 
at Carlisle, affecting one of the trains which are sup 
to be most carefully looked after, also illustrates the uD 
comfortable doctrine that in the multitude of mechanics 
appliances there is not safety ——On Thursday a bust of Sir 
Erskixe May (a name which will hardly be lost for 
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rity in that of Lord Farnsoroven) was unveiled by 
the SPEAKER in the Library of the House of Commons, 
some interesting remarks being made on that great 
authority in Parliamentary practice by Mr. GLADSTONE 
and others. The name of another person once very well 
known in Parliament, the late Mr. Busremp Ferranp, 
came up in a somewhat curious probate suit on the same 


day. 


The exceedingly severe weather which set in 
Obituary. towards the end of last week seems to have 
exacted its tale of lives. The most noteworthy 
names on the list in order of public announcement in Eng- 
land are those of Mr. R. N. Purips, a well-known Lanca- 
shire Radical, who had become a Warwickshire country 
gentleman, father-in-law to Sir Georce TrevetyAN, and 
sometime member for Bury; of Sir Epwarp Barygs, a still 
better-known native of the other great manufacturing 
county, who was as old as the century, had taken a lead- 
ing part in the affairs of the West Riding for some seventy 
years, and is said to have journeyed to Manchester and 
seen active service as a reporter at the great “ Battle of 
“Peterloo”; of Mr. Saunpers, until very recently one of 
the Metropolitan police magistrates; and of Sir JAmEs 
IvcuaM, the extremely able chief of that body, than whom 
no better magistrate ever sat on a bench in respect of 
judgment and clearness of head, while his legal knowledge 
greatly exceeded that of some judges of the Supreme 
Court. Germany has lost the great Hebrew scholar, Dr. 
DELITZscH. 


Some books of interest have appeared during 
ong the week, such as Mr. Sreap’s The Pope and 
the New Evra (CassEtu), a most diverting 
work; the Correspondence between Mr. Pitt and Charles 
Duke of Rutland (Buackwoop), edited by the present Duke, 
and containing valuable information as to the state of Ire- 
land, of which Duke Crabse’s patron, was Viceroy 
during the Grarran Parliament; a little book by Lord 
RonaLpD Gower, on the always interesting subject of Prince 
Rupert (Paut, Trencu, & Triipner), and another by Mr. 
Besant on Captain Cook (MacmILLAN). Cook is one of the 
very best subjects for a biography to be read by boys, and 
there has not been a good short Life of him for many years. 
Playgoers have had the advantage of a very careful, 
polished, and competent rendering, by Mr. Benson and his 
company, of //amlet at the Globe Theatre. 


THE DEBATE ON THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSION. 


N all great occasions, and indeed on all occasions which 

he chooses to consider great, Mr. GLApsTONE may be 
expected, in the language of the next morning’s newspapers, 
to “astonish friends and enemies alike.” We are assured 
that he has again achieved this feat during the present 
week ; and we really do not care to contest the assertion. 
So much depends upon the subjective contribution of the 
astonished persons that the phrase conveys very little in- 
formation as to the objective merits of the performance. 
Mr. GLapsToNE, as we know, has friends who are filled with 
delighted surprise at almost every act and word of his; he 
has enemies whom hardly anything that he says or does 
can astonish ; and, while the wonder of the latter would be 
a truly valuable testimony to the marvellous character of 
any given performance of the great man, that of the 
former is, for evidential purposes, obviously worthless. 
For ourselves, we shall own that Mr. GuapstoNe’s speech 
in introduction of his amendment to Mr. Smrra’s motion 
did not surprise us in the least. So far from that, we are 
of opinion that he has matched that speech in some of its 
qualities many times before, and that he has actually beaten 
it in others. We believe that we have heard him do the 
“solemn and pathetic appeal” business just as well on 
former occasions as he did it in his peroration last Monday 
—though we ought, perhaps, to make some allowance for 
the naturally nauseating effect of a plea for justice put 
forward by a man who does not know, and never has 
known, the meaning of the word. We have as strong 
a belief that he has simulated high moral indignation 
with a greater air of sincerity in earlier Parliamentary 
efforts. And, lastly, we are quite sure that he has used 
the weapons of the sophist with far greater dexterity in 
previous encounters with truth, logic, and common-sense 
than he displayed in his last great struggle with these 


obstinate adversaries. If there be one point in which he 


excelled himself the other night—and it is doubtful whether 
even here he has broken “ his own record ”—it was in the 
unction of the apologies which he offered for acts of lawless 
violence and for the crime of treason. Such a sentence as 
that in which he described the offence of which the Par- 
nellites have been convicted—to wit, incitements to intimi- 
dation, persisted in with knowledge that it led to murder 
and outrage—as “acts which were not in the nature of 
“ infamy or dishonour, but of a character which attaches to 
“all great and passionate movements ” ; or such another as 
that wherein he palliated the combination of the eight 
respondents to “establish the independence of Ireland,” on 
the ground that “to deny the moral authority of the Act 
“of Union was (in 1879 and 1880) for an Irishman no 
“moral offence whatever”—such passages as these are, 
perhaps, not to be paralleled in any of his recorded utter- 
ances. But, on the other hand, perhaps they are. We 
should hesitate to say of any particular insult offered by 
Mr. Guapstone to the decencies of his position, as states- 
man, party leader, and former Minister of the Crown, that 
it outdoes every antecedent example of the same kind in 
his career. 


Where he assuredly did not surpass or even eyjual himself 
the other night was in the argumentative, or professedly 
argumentative, portion of his discourse—the only part of it 
with which we need here concern ourselves. Here even 
his loudest and coarsest flatterers hardly pretend to have 
found him successful. Of course his case was a very difficult 
one ; we all know that, and failure in it need not necessarily 
have been disgraceful—we mean from the artistic point of 
view. But we had a right to expect a more adroit and 
plausible attempt to deal with its difficulties than Mr. 
GLApsTONE has entertained us with. Given the thesis that 
a series of judicial findings which acquit certain persons of 
certain offences and convict them of others should be 
accepted as regards the acquittals and rejected or ignored 
as regards the convictions—given, we say, even a thesis as 
desperate as this, we yet expect a master of sophistry 
to produce something better than such a puerility as 
that the House of Commons “ cannot adopt wholesale a 
“ Report of one hundred and twenty pages with all the 
“ varied propositions it contains.” How, we showld like to 
know, except by tacitly “adopting” the Report to the 
extent to which it serves his purpose, has Mr. GLADSTONE 
obtained the very material of his own amendment? The 
“exposure” which the House is to welcome of the 
“ calumnies” which it is to reprobate—to whom and to 
what is it owing but the Commissioners and their findings ! 
If it is contended that the Picorr forgeries were exposed 
in the course of the inquiry and admitted to be such by 
those whom they had deceived, the reply is obvious that 
the exposure of the Picorr forgeries still left Mr. Parnens. 
underlying charges which even Mr. GLApsToNE himself would 
admit to involve “infamy and dishonour,” and from whieh 
only the Report of the Commission has cleared him. But 
for that Report he would be still the object of the accusa- 
tion of having assisted the organizer of an assassination to 
escape from justice, of being “intimate with the leading 
“ Tnvincibles,” of “having probably learned from them 
“ what they were about” at the time when they were 
planning the Phenix Park murders, and of having 
* recognized these murders as their handiwork.” Would 
Mr. Giapstoxe prefer that members of Parliament and 
the public generally should still retain the right of bring- 
ing these accusations against his friend and ally? If not, 
with what face can he claim to use the Report for the 
purpose of silencing them on these charges and to re- 
ject it when it-sets free their tongues upon others? As 
to his attempt to distinguish between judicial and non- 
judicial findings in the Report, it was almost ludicrous in 
its futility—though, indeed, it is not more ridiculous than 
the very notion of a man like Mr. GiApsrong gravely 
sitting in judgment on the “ impartiality” of any tribunal 
whatsoever, to say nothing of one whose constituents have 
been in the habit of spending as many hours daily in the 
dispassionate attempt to discover truth as a party politician 
spends nightly in the attempt to distort it. Mr. GLADsToNe’s 
“ distinctions” themselves, however, afford an extremely 
curious illustration of his notion of the nature of evidence. 
He declares the finding of the Commission that agrarian 
crimes resulted from the agitation, and not from the evic- 
tions, except in so far as these last were themselves the effect 
of the agitation, to be a “ non-judicial ” finding. Their deci- 
sion that the crime was “ not the work of secret Societies,” 
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he regards, on the other hand, as decisive, on “what may 
“ fairly be called a judicial issue.” If he had either con- 
sidered the evidence or familiarized himself with legal 
procedure, he could not possibly have failed to perceive that 
the distinction he attempts to draw is absolutely illusory. 
The one like the other is an inference perfectly legitimately 
drawn, on a matter strictly within their judicial cognizance, 
from evidence, oral and documentary, tested by the appli- 
cation of all the usual judicial tests. Mr. GiapsTone’s real 
reliance, of course, was on his power, or supposed power— 
for it is growing less and less with every fresh exercise of 
it—of confusing the ethical perceptions of his countrymen 
by the application of glozing words to immoral acts; and 
he devoted most of his ingenuities, therefore, to a futile 
attempt to persuade the public that the systematic prosecu- 
tion of political ends by means which are known to bring 
murder and outrage in their train is conduct which Parlia- 
ment, having regard to the imperfection of human nature, 
should be slow to condemn. 

If that is all—if this flimsy and threadbare casuistry is 
ali that the leader of the Opposition can say to justify his 
amendment—it is manifestly absurd to prolong the dis- 
cussion, as the intention seems to be, half through next 
week ; and so, to do it justice, the House itself appears to 
think. Never has so pretentious a debate been so thinly 
attended by members on either side of the House as this, 
and good speeches have, on the whole, been as rare as their 
audience. Sir Hicks-Beacu has seldom, if ever, 
spoken so well before, though he should perhaps have re- 
membered how tremulously sensitive an organization con- 
fronts him across the table in the person of Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt, and Sir Cuartes Lewis received that best of 
all testimony to the damaging effect of the blow which he 
delivered at the Parnellites which may always be found in 
the constant fire of interruptions from their ranks, Mr. 
Timotay Harrinctoy—we have now had both the /vl- 
mina belli in the debate—is under the impression, and 
was indeed assured, not quite impartially perhaps, by 
Sir Cartes Russett, that the so-called revelations of 
his American telegrams—revelations which go to show 
the wondrous fact that a party to legal proceedings is 
actually prepared to incur expenses in procuring evidence 
damaging to his opponent—are of interest to the House 
and the public; but it seems to us that, even look- 
ing at the matter from the purely novelistic point of 
view, the mystery of the Land League books, and the 
other question raised by Sir Cuartes Lewis as to ‘“ What 
“ has become of that 100,000/.1” are subjects of much more 
popular interest. Of one thing we are tolerably certain, 
that though the Thursday night’s speech of Sir CuaRLEs 
RussE.t, who is an accomplished orator, may have been 
listened to and read with pleasure, the public certainly do 
not want to hear the whole body of legal gentlemen 
engaged in the case fight their battles of the Commission 
Court over again in the House of Commons. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


fps finishing of the Forth Bridge is one of those events 
which make the modern man somewhat cock-a-whoop, 
and it is therefore only natural that he should have been 
whooping over it like the most self-satisfied of bantams. 
We have been informed in the usual bubbling way that the 
triumph of man over Nature is going on like a house on 
fire, that the eight wonders of the world were very small 
beer compared to a cantilever bridge, that ARCHIMEDES was 
a kind of dumb idiot in comparison to Sir Jomn Fow ter, 
and (a remarkably apposite observation) that there are 
several hotels in the world quite as large as the Escurial. 
In short, all the bragging which has been heard from man 
every time the foolish gabbling creature built something 
a span taller than anybody had built before him has been 
repeated all over again as if it was new and original. On 
behalf of the minority, which usually holds its tongue on 
these occasions, we shall just note that there is nothing to 
get frantic about in the Forth Bridge. It is a very good 
piece of work, we believe; very ingenious, and done on a 
big scale. Having the experience and experiments of a 
long list of other engineers to guide them, the builders 
have had the advantage of starting where others left off. 
By the help of mechanical resources, perfected by generations 
of predecessors, they have been able to move unprecedented 
masses of material. The heaviest work, it may be noted, 
was done by Italians—a fact of which we have no call to 


boast. The result is a fine piece of work, which we dare 
say will stand any strain it may be put to. All the same, 
it is not a better proof of man’s superiority to nature, to 
use the cant phrase of those people who seem to think that 
man is not himself a part of “ nature,” than the outrigger 
pirogue of the South Sea Islanders or the highways of the 
Incas, 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing the bridge does prove 
is the enormous mass of available wealth there is in the 
commurity in these modern times, and the extreme bold- 
ness shown in the use of it, particularly when the wealth 
belongs to shareholders and the spending falls to directors, 
There is, to be sure, no reason to suppose that the share- 
holder has disapproved of the road his money has gone, 
That, however, only proves what we have just said, that he 
is very rich, and very ready to risk his money on small 
prospect of gain. The amount of money which has gone 
into the bridge is immense ; and it is not only exceedingly 
costly itself, but will be the cause of immense indirect and 
incidental expenses. Three millions is about the lowest 
sum given as the total cost ; and the figure has been put as 
high as four. All this money has been spent to shorten 
a railway journey by about ten miles, or for travellers 
starting from some points about thirty. It seems a very 
great sum of money to spend for a very modest little 
object. But no doubt there has been another object to be 
obtained by this outlay. The London and North-Western 
and the Caledonian Railways had to be bested, and in 
order to do that millions have been spent. This is a human, 
and even respectable, motive; but even this seems insufli- 
cient from the business point of view. After all, it is not 
only a question of besting the Caledonian, it is a question of 
besting it so much that the besting will repay the bester. 
Now, whether the Forth Bridge will do this seems in the 
highest degree doubtful. Nobody whose views we have 
had the pleasure of hearing has advanced any substantial- 
looking reason for believing that the bridge will earn 
money enough to pay interest on the capital sunk in it, 
keep it in repair, and leave a margin for profit. A thing of 
this sort is not done when it is done. It will require a 
steady yearly outlay to keep it in order. Whether that 
expense can be met and something left over remains to be 
seen. Considering that the Caledonian has announced its 
intention to be at Perth as soon as the North British, 
Forth Bridge or no Forth Bridge, and considering the 
extreme probability that it will keep its word, we doubt 
whether there will be any such deflection of trafic, whether 
of passengers or goods, as will repay the enormous outlay 
on the bridge. That, however, is the business of the Com- 
panies which built it among them. If they think a very 
small chance of profit, a moderate substantial gain, and a 
great deal of honour and glory worth an outlay of four 
millions sterling, that is their look-out. Their decision to 
risk it proves, as we say again, what a rich people we are, 
and how enterprising. 


THE MAN OF CONSCIENCE. 


UR ancestors, who were a feeble folk and an aristo- 
cratical, used once upon a time to write studies in 
prose and verse of Ze Man of Feeling, The Man of Taste, 
and so forth. 
But wiser moderns know a nobler Plan ; 
Rise, Muse! and sing the CONSCIENTIOUS MAN! 
It is almost unnecessary to say who has won this descrip- 
tion ; but it may not be impertinent to point out that the 
significance of Mr. Lanoucnere’s proceedings last week and 
this cannot be properly discerned unless the fact that Con- 
science was his guide is kept clearly in view. “ His Con- 
“science would not allow him to say that he believed 
“ Lord Sauispury.” Mr. Lasovcnere would have gladly 
done so ; his Conscience would not let him. This is what 
we believe the American people call the bed-rock (a spect 
ally appropriate image, as illustrating the firmness of Mr. 
Lasoucuere’s inward monitor or -tress) of the situation. 
Lose sight of Mr. Lanovcuenre’s Conscience and the clue 1s 
lost. In any case the study is not an easy one. Nearly 


two columns of speech, nearly three columns (very small 
and very close) of letter to the Daily News, and a consider- 
able portion of a certain weekly periodical, besides a few 
interviews, paragraphs, and so forth, have to be perused 
and pondered over before it is even possible to speak 
authoritatively as to what it was that Mr. LanoucH&REs 
Conscience told him to do. 


And even then there is danger 
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that the exhausted student may forget that it was Mr. 
LasoucHEre’s Conscience and think that it was something 
quite different. It was not, therefore (let this be clearly 
jJaid down), anything to do with the St. Pancras election. 
Mr. LaBoucHERE never reflected for a moment that there is 
a class of voters, enfranchised by foolish legislation and 
debauched by a worse than foolish press, which greedily 
accepts charges against persons in high positions and is 
quite incapable of estimating the evidence against them. 
Conscience told him to do what he did; and Conscience 
could not be guided by any considerations of that sort. It 
js an axiom that the conscience even of a bad man—how 
much more of a Mr. LasoucHERE!—never deceives him. 
It may be silent out of despair; he may wilfully or 
through judicial blindness mistake something else for it; 
but if it is Conscience there is no fallibility about it. And 
it was Conscience. Mr. Lasoucnere says so. So, again, 
the motive was not a desire to brazen out, somehow or other, 
undertakings indulged in when that remarkably rotten 
reed, Mr. Joun Sau, seemed to be a pillar, and when the 
comic coal-merchant of Cleveland Street was as a pot of 
sweet incense in the offices of certain newspapers. Con- 
science, again, could never have paid the smallest attention 
to Mr. Saut and the comic coal-merchant. Nor was it a 
mere desire at any cost to blacken a Ministry, and more 
particularly a Minister, to whom Mr. Lasoucnere is op- 

No; it was, if we may be pardoned a Scotticism, 
just Conscience. 

Yet, again, we must not allow ourselves to be led away 
by the tempting inquiries whether it was Conscience which 
also guided some other people concerned in the matter as 
accessories after the fact. Was it Conscience, for instance, 
which induced Mr. Giapstone to frame his motion in such 
terms that it might be carried and yet the actual offence 
for which Mr. Lasoucuers was suspended (not, let us thank 
his guardian angels Conscience and Truth, per coll.) remain 
untouched? It was Conscience, perhaps (together with a 
sense of decency), which kept all the peers in the Upper 
House silent, and which prevented any respectable or even 
prominent member of the Lower from supporting Mr. 
LaBoucHERE’s original action. But we are not going to be 
called off by any of these false scents. Mr. LaBoucHEre as the 
Man of Conscience, and Mr. Lasoucuere’s actions under the 
immediate iufluence of that sacred conductress, are what we 
have to consider. Very few of us can claim to follow the 
divine guide through bush, through briar, through good 
report and evil (Good Heavens, how evil!) report. Here is 
Mr. LaBoucueEre, who can ; let us not divert our attention 
from him. 

This Conscience, it is clear, must be the most disagree- 
able thing in the service of Parliament. It made Mr. 
O’Brien, who we know considers Lord Spencer and Sir 
GrorcE TREVELYAN saints on earth, long ago accuse them of 
precisely the same delinquency, of connivance at precisely 
the same crime. and it has made Mr. LaBoucwereE thus a 
plagiarist as well as obnoxious to suspension. Further, it 
made him do many things which must have been extremely 
unpleasant to a man as honourable as he is conscientious, 
and as conscientious as he is honourable. It made him 
omit in his speech, as far as the reports go, and, without 
that proviso, in his letter, all reference to the fact that 
the hesitation of the Government has been amply justified 
by the utter breakdown of the charge againxt Lord Euston, 
which was sworn to half a dozen deep. Thus we see that 
Conscience, the most authoritative, as the philosophers say, 
of human faculties, obscures the memory. It made him, 
after his accusations (if such flimsy things can be called 
accusations) had been, not merely denied, but practically 
disproved by comparison of times, give the lie, instead of, 
as his natural instincts would have prompted him to do, 
accepting the correction. Thus we see how Conscience 
will (and very properly) repress and extinguish the weaker 
virtue Courtesy. It made him, in that terribly long letter 
to the Daily News, alternately devote his attention to 
repeating what he had said in Parliament, which was 
unnecessary, and to making vituperative remarks on Lord 
George Hamintoy, which was irrelevant. Thus we see 
how Conscience can make a man illogical in various ways, 
ean induce him to waste the space of a newspaper (all the 
time without the least reference to an election which comes 
off next day), to be noisy, verbose, egotistical. Of no such 
fuults could Mr. Lanovcnerer be guilty if he had not been 
under the guidance of Conscience. But the sportsman who 
follows Conscience rides an old-fashioned steeplechase. The 
crops (and reputations) of other persons, the chance of nasty 


falls, or of ApsaLom-like suspensions to himself, are alike 
nothing to him. Even expense is no object ; as for reward 
of any kind, is not the sense of having obeyed Conscience 
an exceeding great reward? The sleep of Mr. LaBoucHERE 
on that eventful night must indeed have been that of the 
little child whom in other respects he so much resembles. 

To trouble the peace of mind of so good a man is a nasty, 
ungrateful task, and yet our Conscience (for we suppose 
Mr. Lasoucuere is too good a Radical to pretend to a 
monopoly of the article, to have it all to himself by patent 
and privilege) prompts us to do it. Experienbed ductores 
dubitantium always bid the rash neophyte be uncommonly 
careful about the dictates of Conscience. And one rule 
which, if we remember rightly, they lay. down is :— 
“ In doubtful cases, ask yourself whether what you think 
“your conscience prompts you to do is agreeable or 
“ disagreeable. Do you want to do it, or don't you? 
“ If you do, let [as Mr. Lasoucnerr’s friends the police 
“would say] your suspicions be aroused.” Now was it 
really so very unpleasant to Mr. Lapoucnere to “ go 
“ for” Lord Sauissury? Had that stern partner, that 
Jorkrys-Conscience, much difficulty in inducing him to 
hint that the Government in general and the Prime 
Minister and the Arrorney-GENERAL, his two favourite 
members of it, had committed misprision of the unmen- 
tionable? Was the “ scene ” itself so repugnant to him as 
it would be to some of us? Did anguish (only rendered 
tolerable by the approval of Conscience) weigh on him as 
he repeated the savoury details, as he referred to the 
ParNeELL Commission, as he rolled allusions to “ distin- 
“ guished gentlemen ” over his tongue, as he gave the lie, 
as he walked, a hero and a martyr, down the House? All 
this, we say, would have been very painful to some of us; 
was it soto Mr. Lasovcnere? Mr. Lasoucnere and his 
Conscience must, of course, settle this. All we can do 
further is to make one little suggestion. All know, and 
doubtless Mr. Lasoucnere, the Man of Conscience, best 
of all knows, that noble sentence, that “ If Conscience had 
“ power, as it has authority, it would govern the world.” 
Let us be silent, and endeavour to imagine a world governed 
by the Conscience of Mr. Henry LaBoucnere. 


COMPARATIVE PIRACY. 


Bye disregard of English copyright by many American 
publishers is notoriously distasteful to American men 
of letters. Their conscience and their interest are alike 
opposed to the misdeeds of their buccaneers. But, occa- 
sionally, they make a feeble effort to comfort themselves by 
saying that we are not much better than their own un- 
scrupulous booksellers. A beautiful example of this may 
be read in the New York Critic. That journal for 
February 22 has discovered an English crime :—“ It may 
“ interest some Englishman who sees only American piracy, 
“and who does not believe that any Englishman would 
“ ever be guilty of such a thing, to glance at the February 
“number of a little trade paper, called”—it matters 
not what—-“ and published in London. It contains a 
“fall page, cut from the Century article on the Grolier 
“Club, with several mangled paragraphs from the same 
“ essay, printed without the author's name, and so ar- 
“ ranged as to appear consecutive.” Other daring piracies 
of the same kind are charged against this little organ 
of a limited trade. We do not, unluckily, need this 
instance to convince us that Englishmen can be pirates, if 
they get the chance and find something worth stealing. 
LonGFELLow, Pog, all the men of the best American genera- 
tion, were freely preyed upon in England, exactly as 
English authors are now treated in America. The pub- 
lisher of that country has no monopoly of vice. But the 
point is, that an American is able to take certain measures 
for the protection of his literary property in England, 
whereas an Englishman can do nothing whatever that will 
protect his property in America. He is lucky if bis proof- 
sheets are not somehow obtained before his book comes out 
even at home. The state of the English law of copyright, as 
far as Americans are concerned, is far from perfect, but it 
seems to protect all American authors who take certain 
precautions. That is a great deal better than absolute lack 
of protection. 
Now, turn from the cutting-out expedition of a little 
English trade journal and admire the scale on which 
America does business. The Pirates (or “Cheap Re- 
“ printers”) are “organizing a trust,” according to the 
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Commercial Advertiser. “ Grorce Munro, Joun B. ALDEN, 
“and Joun W. SEweLt appear to be at the head of the 
“‘ new trust. . . . Gzorce Munro has gone into the trust 
“orn very advantageous terms. He is to get 5,000/. a year 
“ for three years for the rent of his plates, and then will 
“ sell them to the trust for 250,000/.” This is pretty 
well, this is what we call robbery, and when it comes to a 
million of dollars the offences of a tiny English trade journal, 
though inexcusable morally, do not seem very monstrous 
financially. It seems that an American firm prints a City 
Directory for six weeks every year. As it isa pity to let 
the types lie idle, they are employed to keep up a perpetual 
stream of “cheap reprints” from the English. No wonder 
that American authors dislike this absurd competition 
between the unpaid Englishman and the American who 
needs to be paid. He cannot compete, however “subtle ” 
and “exquisite” and “delicate” he may be thought, with 
the British romance, which can be had for nothing. Our 
evil communications, at this rate, cannot but corrupt 
American good manners, while we suffer little from the 
obscure excesses of a small trade journal. The contrast 
thus displayed in the proportions of piracy can be of very 
little consolation to any American man of letters. Indeed, 
what is done on our side seems trivial compared with the 
golden gains of Grorce Munro and other harpies more or 
less respectable. 


GERMANY. 


HEN the seventy-seventh grand Home Rule debate 

! has come toan end, some attention will be given, 
perhaps, to the extraordinary course of affairs in Germany, 
which already promises to be of grave importance to all 
the rest of Europe. To be sure, it is difficult to make out 
with precision what is going on there, either in the country 
or in the high places of Government; but every day 
brings some fresh piece of news more or less luminous, and 
every day we are drawn nearer to the conclusion that 
Germany is about to jjass through changes and disturbances 
that may seriously affect her neighbours. The political con- 
dition of the country itself should be reflected in the results 
of the late elections ; but, except amongst Social Demo- 
crats generally, we do not find that any firm opinion has 
been founded on them. ‘The broad first inference is clear 
enough, and it is this: the more moderate parties in the 
State are all but submerged in a rising flood of Radicalism 
and Socialism ; while the Toryism which should naturally 
combat both seems to be in doubt whether accommodation 
is not the better part of valour. Is it true, however, that 
the forces of Social rebellion have become as formidable as 
they are evidently believed to be by the rulers of the country 
themselves? We look to the election returns, and what we 
see is that, though the figures reveal a rapid advance of 
Social Democracy, there is nothing in them to account for 
desperation on the other side. But now we have to re- 
member who it is that suffer most alarm by this advance. 
The fear is greatest amongst those who ought to know 
best ; and that fact is the more significant because not now 
for the first time, but for years past, the Government in 
Germany has viewed the stealthy progress of anarchist 
Socialism with the utmost dread. It is hardly an exagge- 
ration to say that in this particular it has been for many a 
year like the man who secretly believes in a growing cancer 
which nothing short of an “heroic” surgical operation is 
likely to extirpate. if the results of the elections were 
expected nowhere else, they were expected in “the highest 
“* quarters”; and no doubt that is the explanation of the 
official flurry which attended the presentation and with- 
drawal of the Anti-Socialist Bill, and which came out more 
distinctly yet when the unfortunate Rescripts were pub- 
lished. Fright is a strong word to use, but we shall hardiy 
understand the prevailing state of mind in the Wilhelm- 
strasse if we hesitate to use it; and the Government at 


Berlin has gained an unmerited character for keenness of | . 


perception, fulness of knowledge, and firmness of nerve, 
if there was little to be frightened at. We must suppose, 
then, that there was much to be frightened at; and if we 
ask what, the answer probably is, Not the present extent 
of the dreaded disorder, but the subtle venom of it spreading 
almost out of reach, and the extreme danger of resorting to 
heroic methods of excision. 

We should know much more than we know at present 
if any enlightening word had escaped from the consulting- 
room ; for whether the doctors disagreed in this case, or 


how much they disagreed, is a matter of deep importance, 
But the Emperor and his CHANCELLOR confer with doors 
strictly closed ; and we have to make our guess by the 
character of each, a whiff or two of apparently authentic 
rumour, and the general look of things. This is a good 
deal to go by if all tends to the same conclusion ; and, since 
that is the case, what are we to infer but that the German 
Emperor is resolved to take his own line in this matter, 
whether his CHANCELLOR accompanies him or not? That 
these two have been working in harmony together is a very 
difficult thing to believe. Either the Emperor proceeded 
against Prince Bismarck’s advice (or without consulting 
him), or else the Prince sanctioned the publication of the 
Reseripts ; and that, we take leave to say, is incredible, 
The CHANCELLOR is a bold man, and it is conceivable that 
he might have risked the enormous mischie?s of those 
decrees to attain a much-desired object atthe time. But 
he is not the man to make himself responsible for glaring 
abortions, useless even for the object in view. This alone 
is assurance enough that the Emperor and his CitANCELLOR 
could not have been in agreement on this business at 
all times, though they may have come to a_ better 
understanding now. That, however, is not quite certain; 
and the least uncertainty is a matter of disquietude 
fcr others besides the Emprror’s own subjects. The re 
ports that Prince Bismarck actually resigned or formally 
threatened to resign his offices may not have been true; 
though, had they been false, prompt and full contradiction 
might have been expected, and there was nothing of the 
sort. Much has been made of a certain passage in a recent 
speech of the Emprror’s, as if he meant to imply that 
Prince Bismarck himself would have to stand out of the 
way if he opposed His Majesty’s designs ; but that may be 
puffed to the winds as an egregiously talse interpretation. 
It would indeed be a grave matter if the CiANCELLoR 
seriously thought of throwing up his offices, or if the 
Emperor deemed himself so much the better :nan that he 
could do without him. All this, however, may be put 
aside. Considering what we know of the Emperor's cha- 
racter, considering what proofs he has already given of 
his statesmanship, it will be bad enough if His Majesty 
is resolved to go his own way as “ Socialist King,” 
and if while he does so Europe is allowed to believe that 
his CHaNcELLOonr’s authority is broken. From the way 
in which the Emperor began upon this business, it is 
perfectly clear that he undertakes it with much more 
of impulse than judgment. It is difficult, indeed, to 
conceive anything more injudicious than those Rescripts 
of his, which in a very great measure have placed him in 
the hands of that enormously increased body of Socialists 
whom he is believed to fear as much as ever, and whom 
he may find as ready to challenge shooting-down as he 
is to shoot if they should come to loggerheads after all. 
And now that he has brought them forward, stamped 
their doctrine with his approval, and talked their own lan- 
guage, he may rely upon it that to loggerheads he will come 
with them sooner or later if he does not improve upon the 
little Bills of the Factory Act order which are to be pre- 
sented to the new Reichsrath. In either event he has 
prepared a vast amount of trouble for Germany, and not for 
Germany alone. If now he could be persuaded to efface 
himself and his ideas a little, giving over the future 
conduct of this affair to men of greater knowledge anda 
more experienced wisdom, we might hope for the best. 
If he insists on “bossing” what, no doubt, he considers 
a masterly movement, Prince Bismarck may remain Chan- 
cellor and yet we should look for the worst. Anarchist 
Socialism exists outside Germany as well as in it. With his 
“ international ” projects (“‘ International” was the name oi 
the most formidable revolutionary association of our time) 
the Emperor has already inflamed and encouraged all the 
anti-social forces to be found in Europe; and if, with his 
palpable lack of wisdom, his excessive self-will, his restless 
craving to be conspicuous, he carries his newly-forged pro- 
jects much farther, there will be trouble in other lands 
besides his own ; perhaps at about the time when he has to 
take to shooting. Not long ago there was one strong 
link of union between the German and the Russian 
Governments. Jealous or actually hostile in everything 
else, they were agreed that Socialist revolution was 
enemy tliat should be put down at almost any cost an 

almost any risk. The relations of the two countries 
have not improved since; and what must the Czar be 
supposed to think of his Imperial cousin’s vagaries now 

There is no difficulty about the answer; and yet that 
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he should be regarded by the Czar as a social fire- 
brand, who ought himself to be “put out,” does not 
seem to have disturbed the young Emperor in the least. 
His CHANCELLOR may not be so easy on that point, 
amongst others; and if Prince Bismarck, when he has 
done with the considerations which immediately arise 
from the Emperror’s new departure, mourns the probable 
consequences of his own degradation as Minister and 
Councillor, he may do so without the faintest spark of 
egotism. It is in itself a serious thing; and the more 
serious by far when we look back upon the “record” and 
view the present projects and performances of the sovereign 
who proposes to be his own adviser in great affairs. 


OUR RECRUITS. 


HE Report of the Inspector-General of Recruiting 
presents one of those pictures of the British army 
which the country has been broken in by long experience 
to accept as satisfactory. How completely we have been 
trained may be seen from the calm acceptance on all sides 
of General Rocke’s quiet little demonstration that the chief 
effect of the attempt of last year to increase the strength of 
the army has been just this—that its strength is 4,000 men 
below the establishment. The Inspector-General of Recruit- 
ing says that, and there appears to be a wide consensus of 
opinion that it is almost encouraging. Our little army is 
one brigade short of its complement only because we tried 
toincrease it to meet serious demands. If it had been 
kept at an insufticient nominal strength, there would have 
been no difficulty in finding recruits. This being so, the 
awkward deficiency is cleared away. So General Rocke 
seems to say, and most peuple agree with him. We 
profess we do not understand where the satisfactory element 
of it lies; but then there is so much in the modern 
British army which we prefer to say we do not under- 
stand. Again, why should it be considered good news 
that the Guards are below their proper strength, although 
the standard of height has been lowered, aad that the 
Artillery is only kept at its due figure by robbing the ir- 
fantry, in spite of a similar lowering of the standard ? 
These revelations of the Inspector-General seem to us to 
be very bad ; to show that there is an increasing difficulty 
in filling the ranks even with inferior material. Neither 
does it look well that the Inspector-General should recom- 
mend that lads who have deserted once should be let off 
cheaply, in order to tempt them not to do it again. This, 
and the other remark that the laxer course taken with 
soldiers of late has not led to an increase in the number of 
offences, may so very likely realiy mean that the military 
authorities find it better to be satisfied with what they can 
get. The general opinion, however, seems to be that it is 
all right and very proper. 
And yet the Inspector-General ends by saying that he 


been that we have the greatest difficulty in keeping our 
ranks even apparently full; that, in order to do so, we 
have to recruit boys, whom we get rid of before they are 
men ; and that in a great war we should be compelled to 
rely on a First Reserve of men who have had time to become 
rusty, and have sunk into a position of inferiority, and 
almost of vagabondage. The Inspector-General is of opinion 
that the condition of the First Reserve does a good deal to 
keep recruits of good quality out of the army. He recom- 
mends Government to do something in order to find work for 
these men when their service with the colours is over. We 
do not know whether the Inspector-General and those who 
agree with him know it, but this proposal is a reductio ad 
absurdumof the short-service system. Formerly we pensioned 
a man at the end of twenty-one years’ service. Now we must 
pension him at the end of three—that is what it comes to. 
We have a professional army which disqualifies a man for 
other trades as much as the old army did, and we get just 
one-seventh of the service from him which we got from his 
predecessor on the old model. That is the result of all our 
ingenuity of past years, and it is really rather scandalous. 
We quite agree with the Inspector-General of Recruiting 
that a remedy must be found. 


STICK-LIFTING. 


HE “Continental Magic Stick-lift” is rather a novel 
development than a new discovery. “ If some virtues 
“are new, all vices are old,” said Butwer Lyrron when 
loaded dice were found at Pompeii. This is a comfortable 
theory, which experience of the world does not tend to 
discourage. It may, indeed, be said, with some approach 
to truth, that fresh devices for swindling have not lately 
been numerous. For this more or less gratifying cireum- 
stance several reasons may with rival probability be sug- 
gested. In the first place, thieves are seldom clever, and 
are usually conservative, in the bad sense of that term. 
In the second place, there are so many absolute fools that 
little ingenuity is required in those who live by such wits 
as they possess. In the third place, to make your neigh- 
bour’s property the object of your covetous desires is an 
ancient propensity of the human mind familiar in the 
earliest days of civilization, and never entirely out of fashion. 
Nevertheless, when carping criticism has done its worst, 
Momus himself must admit that the contrivance described 
in Tuesday’s Daily Telegraph is a neat and pretty one. 
One of the facts put forward to prove the arboreal origin 
of man and his simiocratic descent is the prehensile quality 
of his fingers and (in persons of genius) of his toes. But it 
is acknowledged by the more strenuous advocates of the 
Darwinian theory that these powers have much diminished 
in the course of ages, that even boys do not naturally 
climb trees, and that the profession of a pickpocket must 
be learnt like any other. JuvenaL, who ascribed to the 


really does not know how the army is to be kept going | imperial race of Rome an origin even less pleasant than 


unless more recruits are obtained, and of a better quality. 


Mr. Darwin’s, conjectured that his countrymen’s more 


The truth is, though General Rocke does not say so, that | respectable ancestors were engaged in the occupation of a 


while we keep the cavalry and special corps tolerably smart, 


shepherd. Nothing is easier to steal thana sheep, and that 


and provide for little wars by skimming the whole army, | is why sheep-stealers used to be hanged. But the picker 
we have allowed the infantry to sink very seriously in | up of unconsidered trifles came later in the world’s history, 
quality. That something of the kind should happen was | and the modern representatives of AUTOLYCUS are unen- 
inevitable from the moment that we decided to apply a | cumbered with anything less dispensable than a sharp pair 


system taken from a conscript army to our volunteer force, 


of hands or a clean pair of heels. When Apotio laughed 


and also decided to go on paying that force very ill. Short | at finding himself robbed of his quiver, it is not recorded 


service does admirably where a Government can take just 
what men it pleases, keep them as long as it likes, and 
recall them whenever it chooses. It does not answer so well 
where a Government has to take what it can get, and to 


that Mercury was suspected of using his rod. Habitual 
stealing becomes at last too instinctive to need any adven- 
titious aid. Frecpinc has depicted the jocund company 
who put their fingers into pockets which they knew to be 


consult much besides the efficiency of its army. Con- | empty, and cheated at cards although they were sure they 


tinental armies take the cream of the artisans and agricul- | would not be paid. 
was called to soothe the last moments of a pickpocket, felt 


the dying man’s hand upon his watch during the reading of 


tural labourers after they have learnt their business. Our 
War Office has to tempt boys who prefer soldiering to 


A well-known London clergyman, who 


ay other trade. On the Continent, the man who has | the final prayer. Perhaps some disciple of Lams might 


me his compulsory service is no worse off than other 
men for the market. With us the discharged soldier 
8 Worse off than other men in the labour market, if only 


compose a lament for the decay of thieves in the metro- 
polis. 


For certainly the introduction of such implements as 


teeause he has learnt no trade. On the Continent, no | that found at Kennington, the other night, in the posses- 
‘ployer would dare to make difficulties about giving work | sion of “a well-dressed man,” must corrupt the simplicity of 
First-class Reserve men. With us, employers refuse to | the practice. “ By unscrewing the handle a powerful spring 
*tgage men who are liable to be called out for drills; and | “ was disclosed, and upon pressing this at the opposite end 


“the First-class Army Reserve is never drilled, because 
*rmment cannot really help to starve its Own men. 


“of the stick two clips were protruded, which, being 
“ applied to a coin or small parcel, would enable the holder 


The result of partially applying the Continental system has | “ of the stick to remove property from behind a counter, or 
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“take money out of a till, with the greatest ease.” 
Mechanical contrivances of this kind are, from the burglar’s 
point of view, contemptible things. They bear the same 
sort of relation to genuine larceny as battue-shooting bears 
to deer-stalking, or fishing with a net to fishing with a fly. 
It would, however, be interesting to know where, and for 
what ostensible purpose, this ingenious weapon is manu- 
factured. We presume that the maker does not advertise 
himself in the london Directory as the sole patentee of the 
Continental Magic Stick Lift, or put over his door those 
three letters which, in classical times, were the thief’s de- 
gree. There is, however, something curiously simple in 
adopting a stick as the receptacle for this unholy engine. 
Sticks are suspected articles, at least in London. There 
are sword-sticks, and rifle-sticks, and doubtless other 
sticks of equally bad character. There is something rather 
elephantine in this cireumnavigation of pilfering, this send- 
ing round of the stick instead of the hat. Surely they 
cannot be vigilant custodians of the property committed to 
their charge who allow it to be systematically depleted by a 
magic stick. The stick may be inclined to exclaim Olim 
truncus eram. But it is still, or should be, inutile lignum, 
after all. 


M. CONSTANS. 


B* general agreement M. Constans has played the 
part of the rat, has played it very well, and has 
been quite justified in playing it. Nobody expects that M. 
Tirarp’s Ministry will last much longer. A good deal has 
happened to discredit it lately, particularly a certain réunion 
pleniére of the Republicans called to support it, which was, 
as a matter of fact, attended by a small minority of the 
party. Much lies ahead which will be difficult to deal 
with. Under these distressing circumstances it appeared 
to M. Constans (so we are told on all hands, as a matter of 
course) that the time had come to draw his pin out of the 
game ; and so he drew it. 
known political partisan to the place of Premier Président 
a la Cour de Cassation supplied him with a pretext. M. 
CoNSTANS was inspired with a fine zeal for the dignity of the 
Bench, and expostulated with M. Tirarp. He even said 
that the press would not improbably attack this appointment. 
M. Tirarp replied that, as he quite expected M. Constans 
to inspire attacks, he looked upon attacks as very probable. 
This, of course, left M. ConsTans no resource but to safe- 
guard his personal dignity—which he did, by leaving the 
room with his hat at the proper angle, after announcing 
that he would send his formal resignation in within an 
hour. 

It does not appear to have struck anybody in France that 
this story proves the existence of a rather low level of 
morals and manners among French public men. That one 
Minister should be quite ready to “ hack up” his own side, 
and that his colleagues, knowing him to be capable of such 
conduct, should still act with him, seem to be accepted as 
matters of course. M. Constans is. on the whole, rather 
admired for his smartness, and is held not only to have 
confirmed his reputation as a strong man, but to have 
materially improved his prospect of being soon Premier. 
This last expectation is, doubtless, well founded. M. 
Constans has certainly shown himself a capable man in his 
way. He defeated the General beyond all doubt, and he 
managed the elections in the good old style. It is not 
denied by any party, not even by the Republicans them- 
selves, that the power of Government was used without 
scruple in favour of Republican candidates. There does 
not even szem to be any doubt that, in many instances, the 
returns were deliberately falsified. ‘This was the work of M. 
Constays, and his reputation has profited by it immensely. 
The Republicans thank him for their seats, the Opposition 
secretly admires him for doing what it would have done in 
his place. Perhaps, too, it does not despair of one day 
securing the services of a politician who has such a marked 
dislike to sailing in leaky ships. It is, therefore, quite 
probable that M. Coysrays will step into M. Trrarp’s place, 
either at once or after it has been held for a short time 
by some other nonentity in the course of that process of 
“ boxing it about ” which is obviously now to begin again. 
In the meantime, this small Ministerial crisis has served to 
show that the Moderate Republicans in this Chamber are 
as utterly dependent on the Radicals as were the Moderates 
of the last. M.Trrarp has asked M. Bourceors, a Radical, 
to succeed M. Consrans, and the offer has been accepted. 


The appointment of a well- 


The debate on the crisis which followed in the Chambe, 
proved that M. Bourcgors comes into the Cabinet as ap 
agent of the Radicals. In the midst of a shower of 
empty phrases about policies of reform and ideas of govern. 
ment such as every French politician can repeat with the 
fluency and accuracy of a parrot, M. BourcEots let oy 
one sentence which had substantial meaning. He spoke 
of the once famous policy of conciliation as an unimpor. 
tant and subordinate part of the Ministers’ programme, 
What that means is plain enough. M. TrRaRp is going 
to see whether he cannot get advantage out of the stock 
old policy of the Moderates—the policy of playing the 
Radical game to secure Radical support. This, again, 
means that the new Chamber will enter on the same course 
as the last—the course which led to the popularity of 
General BouLancer and reduced the Republican majority 
to not much over a tenth of the total poll—and that ob. 
tained mainly through the votes of Government officials 
and by the most unscrupulous use of administrative pres. 
sure. We do not know what politician or party there is 
in France wise enough or strong enough to prevent the 
repetition of this folly, and, if it is repeated, one result only 
can follow—the recrudescence of Boulangism, or the revival 
of it under another name. 


MADEIRA VERSUS TENERIFFE AND OTILERS. 


HETHER the people of Madeira are likely or u- 
likely to lay to heart any such friendly warnings as 

that which Sir Henry Actanp has just addressed to them 
through the columns of the 7'imes is more than we can say; 
but that they will be well advised to do so, or rather that it 
would be the extreme of folly on their part to do other- 
wise, we have no doubt at all. Their kindly counsellor 
does not in the least degree exaggerate the precariousness 
of the position which their island occupies at this moment 
in respect of popularity as a health resort. If anything, 
indeed, Sir Henry Actanp, perhaps, rather understates the 
danger to which Madeira is exposed by the rivalry of the 
Canaries when he represents, as he seems to do, the com- 
peting claims of that delightful island group as resting 
wholly on the disputable contentions of hygienic reports. 
It may be true, as he says, that “ there has been a dead set 
“ made at the climate of Madeira by the advocates of the 
“ Canaries,” and that “ persons entitled to consideration 
“are endeavouring, on medical grounds, to exalt the 


“ Canaries by depreciatory remarks made at the expense of | 


“ the famous old health resort.” But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the growing popularity of the Canaries is 
solely, or even principally, the creation of the doctors. 
Their vogue has been largely due to the reports of invalids 
themselves, many of whom have personally tried Orotava 
and Las Palmas after Madeira, and have pronounced, we 
believe, in a considerable majority of instances in favour of 
the former places, which have effected a cure or afforded relief 
in many cases in which a more or less prolonged residence 
on the Portuguese island has failed to yield any benefit. 
And, with all respect for medical science, every one knows 
that a few well-authenticated instances of this kind produce 
more effect upon the anxious mind of the ailing than any 


number of physicians’ certificates in newspaper or magt — 


zine to the virtues of a health resort. ; 
The truth of the matter is that Madeira now has hardly 
any other advantage of the Canaries in point of popularity, 


except in what it owes to the thirty-six hours’ shorter sa | 


voyage which divides it from England. ‘Sir Heyry 
Actanp’s report of his visit of last December to las 
Palmas, Santa Cruz, Laguna, and Orotava does but confirm 
the account of every other recent visitor, in stating that 
every exertion is being made “ to improve those lovely 
“abodes in lovelier climates. I found,” he continues 
“ good roads, hotels, villas, English churches ; a free port, 
“ with absolutely no passports, no police impediments, 00 
“ Customs; a splendid harbour in course of rapid col 
“struction at Las Palmas; kind and courteous Spanish 
“ gentry ; intelligent, active English residents.” This," 
will be admitted, makes up a formidable list of competitvé 
attractions, and we are not-sure that it might 20 
have been added to. The only obstacle to the pr 
gress of the Canary Islands in public estimation has been 
raised and is maintained singularly enough by the islanders 
themselves. Sir Henry Acuanp gently remarks upon 


in his reference to the “misfortune” of a “tendency t 
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« necessary doubts on one another.” It is unhappily 
something more than a tendency ; it is an inveterate habit 
carried to comically extravagant lengths. Canary has never 
‘ word for Teneriffe, nor Teneriffe for Canary. The 
feud is apparently irreconcilable, and the tiny journals of 
Las Palmas and Santa Cruz seem almost to exist for the 
urpose of abusing each other. The most insignificant 
increase of the death-rate in one of the islands is promptly 
traced by the inhabitants of its rival to the visitation of 
an epidemic, and when they are not maligning each 
other's climate, they are drawing od‘ous comparisons in the 
matter of harbourage, trade, social guieties, hotel accom- 
modation, and what not. At present, indeed, it is almost 
doubtful whether Teneriffe would not as soon see Madeira 
itself flourish as Grand Canary, and vice versd; while of 
course, and most excusably, Madeira impartially depreciates 
them both. Still, it would be hardly safe for the Por- 
ese health-resort to rely on the perpetuity of the irra- 
tional, and indeed suicidal, hostility which prevails for the 
moment between the islands of the Canary group. They 
might any day compose their domestic quarrels, develop 
their interinsular communications—the steamboat service 
by which they have endeavoured to establish these commu- 
nications has so far been attended with doubtful success— 
and set to work upon a serious and concerted attempt to 
outbid Madeira with the English visitor and invalid ; and 
there is no doubt that if they did so it would go hard with 
her. Madeira, therefore, had better be wise in time, and 
correct the manners of the too patriotic “‘ roughs” who are 
driving English visitors away. 


PLAYING TO THE GALLERY. 


R. HOWARD VINCENT may fairly be credited with 
having produced the most brilliant and original idea 

which has emanated from the House of Commons during 
the present Session. That may perhaps be considered faint 
praise by some, and, indeed, it but feebly represents the 
dazzling offspring of Mr. Vixcent’s genius. Mr. Vincent 
asked the First Commissioner of Works on Monday 
“Whether, having regard to the fact that there were 
“eighteen hundred newspapers in the United Kingdom 
“reporting the proceedings of the House of Commons, it 
“was possible to provide accommodation in the gallery for 
“more than some fifty journals.” The Duke of WELLINGTON 
is said to have declared that, if ten thousand soldiers found 
themselves in Hyde Park, there was not a general in the 
British army who could bring them out again. There is 
ertainly no functionary in the Board of Works, and no 
human creature out of it, who could put eighteen hundred 
men into the Reporters’ Gallery of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Viycent has himself not always met with brilliant 
suecess in the conduct of strategetical mancwuvres. He 
may, perhaps, remember—at least when the facts are recalled 
tohis mind—a famous scene at the Horse Guards Parade 
when he undertook the command of the London Fire 
Brigade with results more ludicrous than impressive. But 
then, at all events, he had plenty of room, and could not 
complain of the physical conditions under which he worked. 
The frequenters of the gallery, who are apt to regard 
themselves as quite numerous enough, and, for the most 
part, quite willing to dispense with each other, would 
tate, even in their tens, to put themselves under the 
too experienced generalship of Mr. Howarp Vincent. If 
were to be increased in accordance with his proposal, 
~y would be in a position to envy the herring his barrel 
and the sardine his box. There is too much of everything 
in the House of Commons, except argument, accommoda- 
tion, and work. There are too many members, too many 
Teporters, too much talk, too much interruption, and too 
much applause. It is well known that the floor of the 
House cannot seat more than two-thirds of a grateful 
People’s trusted representatives, who form a body more 
n half as large again as the Imperial Parliament of 
United Germany. Fools want to build a bigger House ; 
tensible people would reduce the number of those who sit 
Mthis one. Mr. Howarp Vincent, who requires a class 


fo himself, would mend matters by introducing, as more or 

attentive strangers, an invading host for which West- 
Minster Hall alone could supply an adequate area. There 
ae, no doubt, many speeches which might be profitably 
ttlivered in the great building of Witt1am Rurvs, while 


change. But whether there would be any great desire on 
the part of the public to obtain authentic records of these 
orations may perhaps be doubted. 

Mr. PLvyker, as a man of wit and humour, might have 
made more of his opportunity than he did. His reply to 
Sir Georce CampBett about the “hideous creatures” 
is justly famous. Sir Grorce, however, is on the other 
side, and Mr. Piunket’s courteous urbanity would not 
permit him to make fun of gentlemen who could not 
defend themselves. Moreover, members of Parliament, 
official and otherwise, cannot help reflecting that, without 
that most uncomfortable gallery and its crowded indus- 
trious population, they and their debates, their jokes and 
their eloquence, their perorations and their repartees, would 
be consigned immediately to that tomb of oblivion which 
ultimately, with very few exceptions, awaits them all. Mr. 
PLUNKET was elaborately civil to everybody, as, indeed, it 
is his nature to be. He would be very glad to do anything 
he could, but really he could do nothing. The Reporters’ 
Gallery would hold no more. If it were made larger, the 
Members’ Galleries would have to be made smaller, and 
they were too small already. In fact, his response to Mr. 
Howarp Vincent might be epitomized in the elegant 
French phrase which has been libellously ascribed to 
CanninG, “Oh, comme je voudrais si je couldrais; mais 
“je ne cannais pas.” The long-suffering public must, 
therefore, content itself with its present sources of Parlia- 
mentary information, and, to do it justice, it seems to 
be fairly well satisfied with things as they are. The most 
cursory acquaintance with the London morning papers 
will convince any one that the appetite for Parliamen- 
tary debates neither grows by what it feeds on nor grows 
at all, and that every journal except the Times sacrifices 
them before anything else, just as a man who has to 
cut down his expenses always begins with his charities. 
Upon what hint Mr. Vincent spoke, upon what secret 
prompting he aired a grievance which he alone seems to 
feel, we know not, and we do not seek to know. When 
Mr. Saw was leader of the Home Rule party, an attack 
which had been made upon him by the 7'imes was mentioned 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Suaw, however, observed 
that he cared nothing for the Zimes. When the Skibbereen 
Eagle attacked him he should regard the situation as 
serious. Mr. Saw has long since succumbed to the 
Skibbereen Eagle or its equivalent. But there are papers 
in Sheffield, as well as milestones on the Dover road, and 
Mr. Vincent sits for a division of Sheffield. Another 
member of Parliament, who was engaged in a philanthropic 
enterprise, once received the following telegram from an 
admirer :—‘“ Keep your name continually before the public, 
“ and all will be well.” The principle embodied in these 
touching words is perhaps not wholly unfamiliar to Mr. 
Howarp VINCENT. 


TOO LATE FOR MR. GLADSTONE’S ARGUMENT. 


E do not know whether Mr. Giapstonr’s attention— 
absorbed as it must have been of late in the task of 
reviewing, in what he is pleased to calla “ judicial” manner, 
the findings of the Special Commission—will be drawn to 
the latest item of intelligence from Ireland. It would be 
well, however, we think, that it should be, if only to enable 
the right hon. gentleman to apply his judicial mind to an 
incident which seems to stand much in need of the applica- 
tion of that process to it by somebody or other. Crime, we 
are told in the report to which we refer, still clings with 
great tenacity to Clare, although in other parts of the 
country it has visibly relaxed its hold, and the accounts 
generally received from the Assize Courts show a very 
marked improvement, upon which the judges have com- 
mented. The latest outrage has been an attempt made 
last Tuesday night on the life of Mr. Brypon Btoop, 
of Carraher House, within a few miles of Ennis, 
Mr. Boop, it seems, has been for a considerable time 
under police protection; a protective post is stationed 
outside his house, and two policemen attend him within it. 
These delightful precautions, rendered neces-ary by the 
fact that the surrounding peasantry cherish designs par- 
taking of “ that character which attaches,” Mr. GLADSTONE 
tells us, “to all great and passionate popular movements,” 
have, however, proved insufficient to secure Mr. Boop 
against murderous attack. This is, indeed, the second time 
within a comparatively short period that his life has been 


House of Commons did a little business by way of a 


attempted. Last summer as he was driving home from 
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Ennis, followed by armed police attendants, he was fired at 
from the corner of a field. His escape last Tuesday night 
appears to have been a very narrow one indeed. He was 
seated before the fire in a sitting-room with his sister-in- 
law when, at about eight o'clock in the evening, three shots 
were fired into the room. One bullet struck the back of 
the armchair in which he was sitting within three inches 
of his head, and embedded itself in the wall; the second 
penetrated the lower part of the window, and passed 
through a cabinet ; and the third was found in the window- 
frame. 

It is the custom, we believe, of Mr. Harrineton and 
ethers, when any reference is made to the murders and 
attempts to murder which are of such common occurrence 
in Clare, to assert with triumph that this is owing entirely 
to the fact that the National League is without influence, 
if not altogether unrepresented, in that county, and that 
this proves—so, with national logic, they appear to argue— 
that the operations of the League in those counties in which 
the organization exists, and is influential, cannot possibly 
result in crime. The time, however, has surely come for 
abandoning this deprecatory line of defence. Why should 
Mr. Harrincton and his colleagues any longer be at the 
pains to argue that they and their agitators are not 
responsible for outrages here and outrages there, and 
that they have positively been employed themselves, and 
in yet a third district, for the suppression of outrage alto- 
gether? Why not take up that bolder ground now, and 
say that the attempt on Mr. Broop’s life is one of those 
acts—crimes, if we like to call them so—which we must 
always expect to find occurring under the unhappy circum- 
stances which prevail in Ireland, and that it is not “ states- 
“manship” to refuse to take into account the excuses 
which might be found for them in a careful review of 
Trish history from the time of Henry II.? It appears to 
us that that is clearly the line of defence which is sug- 
gested by the attitude of the Gladstonians with regard to 
the Report of the Special Commission. Indeed, we can- 
not but think it rather hard upon the unknown patriots 
who fired at Mr. Bioop—very likely men declining to 
“recognize the moral authority of the Union”—to deny 
them the benefit of the casuistry which Mr. GiapsTone 
has placed at the service of the convicted Parnellites. To 
persist in incitements which lead, at one remove, to crime, 
and to persist therein after the fact of its leading to crime 
is known to the inciters, is conduct which may be palliated, 
if not justitied, by the existence of a sufficiently “ passionate ” 
state of mind on their part. May not the repeated pulling 
of a trigger “‘ with knowledge of its effects” be palliated 
in the same way? It is rather a pity that Mr. GLapstoner’s 
“ Great Speech” was not delivered after, instead of before, 
the attempt to murder, so that he might have cited it in 
support of his case. 


THE NEW MALVOLIO. 


N the Daily News of Tuesday last—an unexceptionable source 
of information—may be found these words :— 


Sir W. Harcourt rose to leave the House. 

Sir M. Micks-Beacu. I have not quite done yet. 
cheers. ) 

Sir W. Harcovrer. I am not going to stay to be abused in this manner. 
(Ministerial laughter, and Opposition cheers. ) 

Sir W. Harcourt then left the House. 


(Ministerial 


The reporter has omitted to mention that Sir W. Harcourt 
added, “I'll be revenged on the whole pack of you”—but it is 
evident that he did. Herein there is a cryptogram, unexplained 
and inexplicable by the common Bacon-Shakspeare theory. We 
merely indicate the solution which the higher criticism of the 
future, if there be any criticism in Illyria, shall infallibly work 
out. As Sir William Harcourt, the Chancellor of the future, is 
destined to eclipse Sir Francis Bacon, the Chancellor of the past, 
so shall the Harcourt-Shakspeare theory pale the ineffectual fires 
of the Bacon-Shakspearians. 

“Tsay, there was never man thus abused.” Such were the 
words of Malvolio; such (with trifling variation) are the words of 
Sir William Harcourt. And how came the grave Malvolio, the 
trusty and well-beloved Malvolio, the Ministerial Malvolio, to be 
thus abused? Truly, by innocence, by credulity, by falling into 
the traps of conspirators. As the unfeeling Maria remarks, 
“There is no Christian, that means to be saved by believing 
rightly, can ever believe such impossible passages of grossness.” 

oreover, his innocent credulity led him into sad inconsistency. 
There were times when he was “ a kind of puritan”—with good 
store of virtuous horror for other people's cakes and ale when the 
ale might be thought to savour of Parnellite juice or any other 


unlawful mixture. But it was an unstable virtue :—“ The dey} 
a puritan that he is, or anything constantly, but a time-pleaser” 

No one moderately acquainted with the modern canons of 
Shakspeare criticism can be content to let this be taken as mer 
coincidence. Sir William Harcourt has been a steward, a grave 
and discreet steward; for what stewardship is more reverend 
than a Secretary of State’s? And who was more forward in his 
day than Sir William Harcourt to preserve the decorum of his 
Sovereign Lady’s house, to denounce disorder and obstruction, 
to reprove such as “ gabble like tinkers at this time of night,” 
to “ frown upon Sir Toby and the lighter people”? The mom 
one considers Malvolio and his office, the more shall one find thet 
Malvolio is no common steward in a comedy, but the expres 
image of a profound and typical idea. Were modern English 
history to perish, the Platonic-Shakspearian idea of a Home 
Secretary could be reconstructed from him; not of any common 
person who may happen to be Home Secretary, but of the 
absolute Home Secretary, one whose nose is no whipstock. 
Advanced critics will find no difficulty in the fact that nearly 
three centuries elapsed before the ideal was realized in action, 
and the poet’s inner mind triumphantly disclosed. This is the 
normal and well-known course of Shakspearian development. 

Sir William Harcourt at the Home Office was a kind of 
puritan, and a truculent kind, with regard to his present friends 
and allies. Those were the days of buccaneer craft, and rd 
flags, and stalking spectres of treason, when a man could scarce 
carry a brief-bag without suspicion of dynamite. But the things 
which Sir William Harcourt believed in Whiteha!! were im- 
possible passages of grossness if half the things are true which 
Sir William Harcourt now believes on tlie front Opposition 
bench. We may concede that Sir William Harcourt has not 
been seen by men’s bodily eyes in yellow stockings and cross- 


gartered. But in the cross-garters there is deeper meaning than 
meets the eye. No commentator has ever explained their im- 


portance. What should cross-gartering have been to Malvolio or 
to Olivia? Surely in the display of cross-garters there is a subtle 
indication of the very kind which it has been reserved for modem 
criticism to discover in Shakspeare. What could be so apt and 
yet so enigmatic a form of prophecy to show forth a complete 
and ostentatious reversal of principles in the person typified? 
The garters are crossed one way for the buccaneers and the red 
flags and the treasons, the other way for the honourable men and 
the triumphant acquittal. We do not despair of having a precise 
reason why the stockings were yellow; but enough has been 
said to lay a good foundation for our theory—which is that 
Twelfth Night was written, not by the legendary William 
Shakspeare, but by the spiritual form of Sir William Harcourt 
in a pre-existent astral body, which made use of the base 
mechanical organs of the other William in the manner well 
understood by adepts. As candour is a sacred duty of the higher 
criticism, we must admit that there is one objection. It is clearly 
outweighed, in our opinion, by the proofs we have given; but 
we cannot deny it some weight. Sir William Harcourt has 
never, to our knowledge, admitted that he was in a house as dark 
as ignorance. 


THE SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


HERE has been a good deal of preliminary trumpet-blowing 
about the eighth annual exhibition of the Society of Painter- 
Etchers, but the result hardly justifies the jubilation. The 
show is a respectable one, but by no means startling or epoch 
making. One old favourite comes forward with strong neW 
qualities, several well-known etchers support their reputation, 
but there is no new genius revealed. The only fresh feature m 
the Society is in its way a confession of weakness. To hang one 
wall exclusively with the works of some dead master of 
Painting-Engraving may, as the note of Sir William Drake puts 
it, tend to “the re-infusion into all forms of the engraver's att 
of the painter-like qualities which it has lost,” but it would 
hardly have been ventured upon if the modern Paimter-Etehers 
had been strong enough to support themselves. A Soeiety 
which cannot fill one room with its annual show of contributions 
from members and associates may be modest and sagacious m 
admitting the productions of the Old Masters, but it is plainly 
meek as well. Who now recollects the defiant words used by 
Mr. Seymour Haden in 1883? “The Society of Painter 
Etchers, which, though with a much more serious purpose, has 
supplemented the old Etching-Club, consists of about a hun 
original engravers who meet once a year to exhibit their works, ob- 
serve progress, and comment on the ostracism to which they are 
being subjected by the Royal Academy.” It can hardly beheldthat 
the Society has successfully maintained the position which its 
President claimed for it seven years ago. We glance at its list 
of Fellows and Associates, and we cannot say that it 1s evel 
representative of English etching. Where is Mr. Robert Mac- 
beth? and where Mr. Wyllie? What are we to think of & 
Society of Etchers in whose ranks we do not find the name of Mr. 
Whistler, of Mr. Herkomer, of Mr. Pennell, or of Mr. Wirgman* 
This year Mr. Ernest George, Mr. Seymour Haden himself, Mr. 
W. Hole, and the best of women etchers, Mrs. Moran, though 
still Fellows of the Society, are unrepresented. The Royal 
Academy, that effete institution, against which painter-etchers 
rail, does better for us than this. At Burlington House we 
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at least see the etchings of Messrs. Macbeth, Herkomer, Wyllie, 
and Hole. The Society protests too much ; it is but an Etching 
€lub after all. 

The only artist who shows a very marked advance in power 
this year is Mr. William Strang. The examples of this etcher 
are extraordinary, and suftice to preserve the show from the 
charge of insipidity. Mr. Strang seems to have been studying 
the Spaniards to fine effect; his work this year has something 
in it of Goya, and more of Velasquez. Of his twelve contri- 
butions, not one but is remarkable. “Taking the Oath” (34), 
an unfinished plate, is full of sharp characterization in the 
heads and gestures of the figures; the gloomy being who 
kisses the book is marvellously conceived. “ A Soup Kitchen” 
(52) is a most tragical and sinister scene, with its hungry 
revolutionary faces around the table; these terrible wolfish 
beings look as if they had started from the pages of some novel 

M. Huysmans. But in this class of strongly-emphasized 
modern compositions none approaches “The Salvation Army” 


(261), one of the strongest pieces of satire ever traced on copper. 
This plate gives an orgy of the Salvationists—the sturdy rascals 
with their long, coarse hair, sensual faces, and shambling limbs, 
tossing their great hands in the air in an ecstacy, the fanatic 
women accompanying them, the indifferent crowd hastening in 
the wake. The hideousness of the scene is given ferociously, but 
with scarcely a touch of caricature, and this etching will remain 
asatelling page of late Victorian history. It is impossible to 
dwell on each of Mr. Strang’s contributions, all strongly stamped 
with artistic individuality, all—if the truth must be told—not a 
little hideous, and all of a fascinating originality. The one ex- 
ception, not in force, but in ugliness, is the “ Woman Burning 

eeds ” (113), where not the least touch of grotesqueness inter- 
feres with the delicate beauty of the drawing or of the subdued 
charm of the illumination; this etching has the full grace of 
Millet, but without any suspicion of imitation; Mr. William 
Strang is an artist who will go far. 

We prefer Mr. Frank Short’s mezzotints to his etchings; but of 
the sixteen specimens of the latter art which he sends to the 
Society none are without refinement. His etchings are very 
slight, delicate, and luminous. He likes to choose a line of coast 
ora few buildings on a Cornish promontory, with a shining ex- 

se of sand or water in the foreground, and a broad sky above. 
lightful examples of his art are “ Hayle ” (78) and “ Polperro” 
(95). Mr. Short’s harbours may be compared with the sea-pieces 
of a very distinguished Dutch etcher, Mr. ©. Storm van Grave- 
sande, whose “ Lagoons, near Venice” (264), is an adornment of 
the present collection. Tle place of honour is given to a very 
architectural composition, “The Grand Place, Antwerp” 
{100), by Mr. Edward Slocombe. There is no elaboration of the 
ye of etching unknown to Mr. Slocombe, who wants nothing 
ut inspiration, the master-skill that guides the instruments, and 
prevents the monotony of accurate detail from being wasted in a 
¢haos of unemphatic parts. Mr. Axel Haig exhibits many exam- 
ples of his powerful work in architecture; not all of these, we 
think, are new or even recent, but we have not seen before the very 
beautiful “ Wisby ” (293), the minster-towers of the old island- 
capital of Gotland seen against the sky at the top of a cliff 
above the sea. This plate has all Mr. Haig’s customary skill in 
draughtsmanship, and an unwonted delicacy. Mr. Cameron's sets 
of views on the Clyde (8-10, 250) should not be overlooked, 
and there is creditable work in the exhibition by Messrs. Wilfred 
Ball, Alfred East, T. C. Farrer, and Dalgleish. 

The Rembrandt etchings, mostly of great beauty as specimens, 
scarcely call for critical remark here. They are one hundred and 
two in number, and are selected so as to form a representative set 
of the great master’s work in its successive stages. It is, perhaps, 
by contrast with these exquisite productions that the creations of 
modern men have not seemed to us to be quite up to the mark, 
and we must repeat that we are by no means sure of the prac- 
tical wisdom of a comparison so extremely trying as that here 
insisted on between an old master and a number of young 
learners. 


! 


THE BERLIN BOURSE. 


HE state of the Berlin Bourse is causing not a little anxiety 

in the City just now. For five or six years there has been 
@Tampant speculation in Germany. It began with the renewal 
of the Three Emperors’ Alliance, when the Seehandlung-Societiit, 
# Government institution, co-operated in the bringing out of a 
ge Russian loan in Berlin. It was assumed that the old friend- 
ship between Prussia and Russia had been re-cemented. And 
the Berlin bankers conceived the idea of rehabilitating Russian 
ce and converting the Russian Debt. They bought Russian 
bonds, therefore, on an immense scale. They were followed 
‘eagerly by speculators and the investing public, and, though they 
were tried severely by the Penjdeh incident, they carried on their 
‘Operations so successfully that Russian bonds were raised nearly 
to par. _The Three Emperors’ Alliance, however, fell to pieces, 
the semi-official press in Germany changed its tone with regard 
to Russian credit and warned the public against investing in 
ssian bonds, and the Imperial Bank of Germany decided not 

to accept Russian bonds in future as security for loans. It 
ed then as if there must be a crisis in Berlin; but at 


this moment the great French bankers took up the idea pre- 
viously conceived by the Berlin bankers; and they have suc- 
cessfully converted the Russian Debt, in doing so largely reliey- 
ing the capitalists and speculators of Germany of their holdin 

of Russian bonds. Then the Berlin operators turned their 
attention to Egyptian, Italian, Spanish, Turkish, Argentine, 
and other foreign Government bonds, and quite recently they 
have engaged in a wild speculation in domestic mining and other 
industrial shares. Shares which for years past have never paid a 
dividend, and are not likely to pay one in the near future, have 
been run up 300, 400, and even 500 per cent.; while dividend- 
paying shares have been advanced even still more. The pretext 
for this was the large consumption of iron and steel, and 
consequently of coal, caused by the military preparations of the 
Government, and by railway extensions and renewals. But of 
late the demand for iron and steel has been falling off; and it 
is foreseen that in the course of some months there must be a 
great decline in the consumption. On the other hand, coal has 
been rising enormously in price, and the miners are threatening 
strikes to enforce a further advance in wages. Since the end of 
last summer it has been clear that there must be a breakdown of 
the speculation. At the Ziguidation on the Bourse at the end of 


| September the rates charged to Stock Exchange borrowers ranged 


from about 8 to 15 per cent. The speculators, however, hoped 
that this was a temporary stringency; and, confident in the 
prosperity of trade, they continued their operations: The October 
settlement was more difficult than the preceding one, and the 
two that followed were more difficult still. With the new year 
it was anticipated that money would become cheap and plentiful, 
that rates, therefore, would become easy, and that the speculators 
would be able to sell on favourable terms, But though the 
Imperial Bank of Germany has lowered its rate of discount from 
5 per cent. to 4 per cent., and though the rate of discount in the 
open market is lower still, the rates charged to speculators on the 
Bourse at the end of last month were exceedingly high. Not 
only is it plain to everybody that prices are extravagantly in- 
flated, and that, therefore, they must fall, but the increase in the 
Socialist vote at the elections has evidently inspired appre- 
hension; and there is little inclination, therefore, amongst 
bankers to continue lending as liberally as formerly. The Ligui- 
dation was ended without many serious failures, but it is anlar 
stood that a large number of operators were assisted only on the 
condition that they should liquidate their accounts immediately 
afterwards. Accordingly, this week there has been a heavy sell- 
ing almost continuously from Berlin. 

As stated already, the German speculators have been able to 
sell profitably in Paris a very large part of their Russian holdings; 
but they have operated on an immense scale in other foreign 
Government bonds, particularly Italian, Spanish, and Argentine. 
And their operations are still more extensive in German indus- 
trial shares. Those industrial shares have been falling during 
the past few weeks very heavily ; and it is evident that, if they 
were sold on a very extensive scale, the fall must become ruinous 
and rapid, causing disastrous losses in every direction. To avoid 
these forced sales, the speculators and their financial supporters 
are getting rid by preference of those securities for which there is 
a market abroad. Early in the week they sold Austrian and 
Hungarian stocks on a considerable scale, and later on they have 
been selling Italian. They have also been selling American rail- 
road bonds and shares, gold shares, diamond shares, nitrates, and, 
in short, everything which they hold, and for which there is a 
market in London, Paris, and Amsterdam. Gold, diamond, 
nitrate shares, and the like have fallen so heavily that the loss in 
selling must be very great ; and, on the other hand, it is difficult 
to sell either Italian, Spanish, or Argentine stocks without 
causing a break in the market. Unfortunately for the Berlin 
speculators, the Argentine issues made in Germany were of the 
worst description. For the greater part they consisted of loans 
and Companies which even reckless promoters and issuing houses 
in London would have nothing to do with. There is little 
more market, therefore, for these Argentine securities in London 
or Paris than there is for the domestic industrial shares. And 
as for Italian, it is to be recollected that the French have 
been selling Italian Rentes for the past couple of years. For- 
merly more than half of the whole existing amount of Italian 
Rentes was held in France, and Italy was always able to raise 
in Paris what money she required. But since Italy joined the 
Triple Alliance the Paris money market has been completely 
closed against her, and French investors have been selling their 
Italian Rentes. It would be impossible, then, to sell Italian Rentes 
in Paris without causing a heavy fall, and there is very little 
demand for Italian Rentes in this country. The Italian finances 
are greatly disordered, every year ending in a large deficit, and 
the trade of the country is greatly depressed, while the principal 
cities are passing through a severe banking and building crisis. 
It seems inevitable, therefore, that if the Berlin operators have to 
make forced sales of Italian Rentes on a large scale, there must 
be a very heavy fall. There is a better market for Spanish bonds 
in Paris; but the financial condition of Spain is exceedingly bad, 
and it is difficult to see, therefore, how there can be much selling 
without causing a heavy fall. It would seem, therefore, that the 
only stocks which the German operators can hope to dispose 
of without serious losses to themselves are Egyptian, Hungarian, 
and Russian. For the latter there is a good market in Paris, and 
for the former there is a good market both in Paris and in 
London. It is not surprising, then, that the City is anxious. If 
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forced sales continue, there must be a further fall in prices, and 
if they are carried to a certain point, there may be failures on a 
scale to cause a sharp crisis. This would not only bring about a 
heavy fall in prices, but it might lead to a demand for gold, and, 
consequently, to withdrawals of the metal from the Rank of 
England, which would compel that institution to raise its rate of 
discount again to 6 per cent. 

We may be sure that the banks all over Germany will do 
what they can to prevent a crisis. They, by the facilities they 
gave operators, really brought about the wild speculation ; and if 
there were to be a panic, they must suffer very heavy losses. 
The Imperial Bank, being under the direct control of Prince 
Bismarck, has, of course, kept out of questionable transactions. 
But the Imperial Bank might think it necessary to come to the 
support of the market if a panic appeared imminent; and what 
the great State bank of a country can do was forcibly illustrated 
twelve months ago, when the Bank of France stopped the crisis 
in Paris caused by the failure of the Comptoir d’Escompte. On 
the other hand, it is perfectly certain that the prices of 
industrial shares are extravagantly inflated, and it appears im- 

ible to maintain the present quotations, even though the 
mperial Bank should come to the support of the market. In 
the long run natural laws will assert themselves, and after so 
wild a speculation there must be a return to the real values of 
things. It seems clear, too, that the bonds of such countries as 
Russia, Italy, Spain, Portugal, the Argentine Republic, and 
Brazil are too high at present, and must, therefore, go lower. 
Although, however, there must be a fall in Bourse prices, it is 
possible that the fall may be gradual. There may not be a sharp 
crisis, but a protracted and painful liquidation, lasting perhaps 
for years and accompanied by bad credit and depressed trade. 
If the banks combine together and are assisted by the Imperial 
Bank of Germany, it is probable that the crisis will be postponed, 
and that the Lzguidation will be slow and painful. If, how- 
ever, the Imperial Bank does not give assistance, the crisis may 
be postponed for a few months; but it will probably come in that 
case in the autumn, and will be all the severer for the postpone- 
ment. Lastly, if there should be a revival of political appre- 
hension there is almost certain to be a panic. The Bourse was 
able to go through the war scares of 1885 and 1887 because 
speculation had not then been carried to the danger point; but 
since these scares speculation has gone on increasing in every 
direction, and a renewal of political apprehension would almost 
certainly now precipitate a crisis. There is one other point to be 
borne in mind. For a couple of weeks past the names of two 
or three German banks have been made very free with in Berlin. 
They do a very large business of various kinds, and they have 
advanced immense sums to speculators. If there is any ground 
for the reports which have been current, then the situation is 
undoubtedly very grave. But if the reports have been set afloat 


‘by unscrupulous speculators merely for the purpose of creating 


and depressing prices, the present anxieties may be over- 
wrought. There may be less real ground, that is to say, for the 
apprehensions entertained than is generally supposed. 


SCIENTIFIC BOXING, 


E have received from the London Stereoscopic and Photo- 
— Company a portfolio of twelve instantaneous 
studio photographs of the correct leading positions of boxers in 
attack and defence, which ought to be highly appreciated by 
Pelicans, Bantams, and other sporting birds of every feather. 
Some of the results given by the instantaneous photograph 
are rather curious. In the lead-off with the left, the for- 
midable blow at the end of the semi-arch of the body of the 
striker has driven the face of the opponent before it into 
a momentary grimace which is very ludicrous. The positions 
are not always correct—that is, some of them give intentionally 
false moves for educational purposes. For instance, in No. 4 
we see the dreadful results of guarding too high when the 
striker is aiming at the mark. The saint-like serenity of coun- 
tenance, however, of the man whose “mark” has thus been 
punched is scarcely naturalistic, and suggests that the pose was 
pe What was the origin of this pretty euphemism ? 
e make a present to any boxing club that likes to take it up of 

a Shakspearian motto for an ardent boxer :— 


My will that marks thee for my earth's delight ; 


and it is scarcely necessary to point out to any earnest student 
the interesting problems suggested here by “ will” and “ marks,” 
which throw doubt on the customary rash assertion that pugilism 
was unknown to the Englishmen of Elizabeth’s reign. In No. 6 
the said mark is very pleasantly guarded against a left-hand hit. 
The only fault we have to find with this interesting set of studies 
is, that they are somewhat faintly printed in what is called photo- 
mezzotint. The models are well chosen, a dark tall man and a 
light-haired shorter but stouter opponent. The Stereoscopic Com- 
pany would do well to publish similar series of other sports, such 
as fencing, wrestling, and vaulting. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


MONG the numerous minor musical societies of the metro. 

polis there is none which in so short a time has supplied 
distinct a want or taken so firm root as the Wind Instrument 
Chamber Music Society, which was established last year under 
the presidency of Lord Chelmsford. The concerts given in the 
first season of the Society’s existence were necessarily somewhat 
of a tentative character; but this year, not only by offering g 
prize of twenty guineas for the best Wind Quintet—a prize 
which has been allotted to that clever young composer Mr, 


Charles Wood—but also by starting a series of social meetings, 


at which various unknown works by composers of all schools, 
both ancient and modern, receive the best possible interpretation, 
the Society has justified its existence as doing useful work for a 
branch of music which has been treated with undeserved neglect 
in this country. It was, therefore, satisfactory to see that the 
first public concert of the season, given at the Royal Academy on 
Friday, the 28th ult., attracted a numerous and appreciative 
audience. The programme consisted of three little-known works 
—namely, Beethoven’s Sextet (Op. 71) for two Clarinets, two 
Horns, and two Bassoons; Spohr’s Septet (Op. 147) for Piano, 
Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon; and 
Franz Lachner’s Octet (Op. 156) for Flute, Oboe, two Clarinets, 
two Horns, and two Bassoons; a pleasant relief to the instru- 
mental selections being afforded by Miss Agnes Larkcom’s 
artistic singing of Handel’s “Sweet Bird,” A. Goring Thomas's 
“Winds in the Trees,” and Liszt's “Comment disaient-ils,” 
The most attractive of the concerted pieces was Spohr’s Septet, a 
beautiful work, in which the Cassel master is seen throughout at 
his best. 

The last two Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace have not 
been remarkable for novelties. At that on Saturday week Mr, 
German’s Overture to Richard III. was heard for the first time. 
The work was composed for the revival of Shakspeare’s play at 
the Globe Theatre last year, and it is distinctly worthy of being 
rescued from the oblivion to which such compositions are 
generally doomed. Last Saturday the Norwegian pianist, Mme, 
Backer Gréndahl, played Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto in A minor 
(Op. 16), a work in which she first created for herself in this 
country the reputation she has since so justly sustained. Her 
delicacy and beauty of touch, fine feeling, and good method were 
as remarkable on this occasion as last year, when she played at 
the Philharmonic Society’s concerts. 

At the Popular Concert last Saturday afternoon a new 
vocalist—Mme. de Swiatlowsky—made her appearance. She has 
a good if not extensive voice, and showed by her singing of the 
florid air “ Furibondo spira il vento,” from Handel's Partenope, 
that she is an accomplished artist. 

The numerous Pianoforte Recitals which have taken place 
during the past week show that the musical season bids fair to be 
as busy as last year. So far, no new artist of distinction has 
appeared ; but, with so many departures for America, it is to be 
expected that many new candidates will appear in the field. No 
one, however, is likely to occupy the position left vacant by M. de 
Pachmann, whose farewell appearance previous to his American 
tour took place at St. James’s Hall on last Monday afternoon. It 
is chiefly as a player of Chopin's pianoforte music that M. de 
Pachmann has deservedly won so great a reputation in this cout- 
try, and accordingly it was in this character that he appeared at 
his farewell concert. The programme was selected solely from 
the compositions of the Polish master; it included such popular 
favourites as the Nocturne in D flat, Op. 27; the Impromptu in 
F sharp, Op. 36, and the Waltz in C minor, Op. 64, besides less 
often heard works, like the Sonata, Op. 35, and the Allegro de 
Concert, Op. 46. It was chiefly in the latter that M. de 
Pachmann distinguished himself last Monday. His playing i 
both works was as fine a performance as has been heard m4 
London concert-room. In some of the smaller pieces he was not 
quite so good, and in the Waltz he took liberties with the original 
text, in the fashion first introduced by Tausig and his school. 
Throughout the concert M. de Pachmann was agreeably free from 
the affectations and mannerisms which too frequently are a serious 
drawback to the proper enjoyment of his playing. Amongst the 
other Pianoforte Recitals of the week may be mentioned that 
given on Wednesday afternoon at Prince’s Hall by the Danish 
pianist, Mr. Anton Hartvigson, who is better known in this 
country as an excellent teacher than as a performer in public. _ 

The weekly Students’ Concerts at the Royal College of Music 
are always amongst the most interesting performances to thove 
who have the welfare of English music at heart, and though not 
generally calling for critical notice, yet occasionally deserve 
a word of public recognition. The 105th Concert, which 
took place at the College on Thursday week, was devote 
to orchestral and choral works, only one song being included ia 
the programme. The orchestral playing was especially good, 
Professor Stanford is heartily to be congratulated upon t 
efficiency of his pupils. The programme was, as it should be, 
essentially eclectic in character. 1t began with Mozart's beavtt 
ful Symphony in E flat, and included the Introduction and. 
Scene of Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde, X. Scharwenka's Piane 
forte Concerto in B minor, and Léo Delibes’s Suite from the 
ballet of “Sylvia.” The pianoforte part in the Concerto wi 
extremely well played by Miss A. Grimson; but the work 1s 
hardly worth the trouble of performing; it can at best be onl) 
looked upon as a specimen of good Kapellmeister music, like the 
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rest of its composer's compositions. The College Choral Class 
sang two part songs—* The Shepherd's Farewell,” by II. Smart, 
and “ Flora now calleth forth,” by J. Stafford Smith—with much 
peauty of tone and delicacy of execution. On another occasion 
it would be well to introduce some of the best madrigals of the 
Elizabethan period into these concerts. 

The last concert of the Royal Choral Society, which took place 
at the Albert Hall on the evening of the 5th, was devoted 
entirely to the performance, under the composer's direction, of 
the twe most recent compositions of Dr. Mackenzie. One of 
these—the Dream of Jubal—was originally produced in Liver- 

], and first heard in London in the course of the last 
season of the Novello Oratorio Concerts, on which occasion, 
though it was recognized as containing much excellent work- 
manship, it only met with a qualified success, mainly owing 
to the character of the libretto, which, it may be remem- 
bered, is laid out for spoken recitation, besides chorus, solos, and 
orchestra. The innovation of using the speaking voice in a 
Cantata was felt to be a disadvantage even when the work was 

rformed in a comparatively small area like St. James's Hall; 

t when it was repeated in a vast space like the Albert Hall, 
the objection might naturally have been expected to have still 
more force. In spite of this, the chief success in Wednesday’s 

rformance was won by Miss Julia Neilson, who spoke the some- 
what invertebrate lines allotted to the narrator with such just 
emphasis and good elocution as to be heard at the further end of 
the Hall with far more distinctness than would have been thought 

ible. The beautiful orchestral accompaniments and the 
impressive Funeral March proved, as on the former occasion, the 
most satisfactory parts of the work, though the former were not 
heard to such advantage as in the smaller concert-room. Of the 
original soloists, Miss Macintyre alone remained, the remainder 
of the quartet consisting of Miss Hannah Jones, and Messrs. 
Barton McGuckin and J. M. Gibson; but the music for the solo 
voices is not very interesting, and failed to make much impression, 
though it was performed throughout admirably. The seeend 
work of Dr. Mackenzie’s, a setting of Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, though originally intended for the Birmingham Festival 
of 1888, was first performed in Edinburgh in December last year, 
and up to last Wednesday had not been heard in London. 
It is, unfortunately, one more example of the singular ill-luck 
which seems to haunt the composer in the matter of librettos. 
It is difficult to imagine how a long descriptive poem written 
partly in dialect could have been considered fit for musical treat- 
ment, and it speaks highly for Dr. Mackenzie’s talent that he 
should under such circumstances have achieved so much success 
ashe has done. It is almost superfluous to say that the writing 
throughout the work, especially in the orchestral portions, 
betrays the hand of an accomplished and scholarly musician ; but 
the composer has been severely handicapped by his libretto, and 
no amount of talent can infuse dramatic situations or lyrical 
feeling into a subject treated merely descriptively. The best 
portions of the work are those dealing with the family worship 
and the final invocation. In both of these the composer has 
more definite situations to deal with than in the rest of the 
work, and accordingly he makes the most of his opportunity. 


MR. DAVITT ON THE PARNELL COMMISSION. 


HREE manner of documents there be which a good citizen 
should read; yea, and by a fourth he shall be edified—the 
Report of the Special Commission, and the speech that Lord 
Selborne made upon it, and the speech that Sir William Harcourt 
made upon it, and Mr. Michael Davitt's article in the Nineteenth 
Century. Mr. Davitt, as Lord Selborne said, is “an eminently 
consistent man who knows his own mind”; and, if there are 
really people who, as Mr. Davitt appears to suppose, count him 
“a person whose head should and would ornament Temple Bar” 
if right were done, Lord Selborne and ourselves are none of them, 
even apart from the slight anachronism of mentioning Temple 
Bar at all. There was a time when Mr. Davitt openly defied 
the law, and took the consequences. He took them like a man, 
as the natural and necessary consequences of unsuccessful re- 
bellion (not merely of “being a Fenian,” as an unwary reader 
might infer from one phrase in his article), It was not from 
Mr. Davitt that Nationalists of a different stamp learnt to bluster, 
quibble, and whimper all in one breath for the delectation of 
sympathizing Gladstonians. We do not think that even now 
Davitt’s definition of either lawful ends or lawful means 
would exactly agree with ours. But when Mr. Davitt repudiates 
for himself, and for his friends so far as he can answer for them, 
any conscious desire to assist or encourage the methods peculiar 
to the “party of violence” among the American-Irish, we are 
Saeed to give him full credit. We are also bound to give him 
ful credit when he states what his real aims are, in a context 
making it sufficiently plain that he expects them to be attained 
by constitutional means. He says that “the Land League, 
accused by the 7%mes of being a revolutionary conspiracy having 
for sole object the complete separation of Ireland from Great 
Britain, has been the indirect means of uniting with bonds of mutual 
good-will the masses of England, Scotland, and Ireland in one 
practically combined movement and struggle for Home Rule or 
the Federation of the Empire, the abolition of land monopoly in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and for the full vindication of the 


rights of labour.” Home Rule, according to this, would be only 
one step in a grand Social-Democratic transformation of the 
British Empire, meluding large alterations of the law of property 
and contract in Great Britain. It may be supposed that the 
representatives of Ireland, who, as we are now told, would still 
be members of the Imperial Parliament, would use their votes 
and voices towards this end—so far, at least, as they might repre- 
sent the views of Mr. Davitt and those who agree with him, And 
it would be a quite legitimate way of using them. Now Mr. 
Davitt is entitled to desire results of this kind, and Home Rule 
as apart of them or a means tothem. We are equally entitled 
to point out that Home Rule thus conceived is a very different 
affair from the Gladstonian Home Rule which was to deliver us 
from Irish troubles and allow Great Britain to follow its be- 
nighted Saxon ways in peace. It is to bring us, by Mr. Davitt’s 
own showing, not peace, nor anything like peace, but (in a lawful, 
Parliamentary, and constitutional sense) a sword. We thank 
Mr. Davitt for his frank avowal that Home Rule is valuable in 
his eyes as establishing within a convenient distance of Great 
Britain the “ plant” (to borrow the language of an American 
document for which he is not responsible), not, indeed, “of an 
armed revolution,” but of a social revolution, to be accomplished 
by every kind of agitation short of arms. We do not know 
whether Mr. Parnell and the other Parliamentary managers of 
the party will be as thankful to Mr. Davitt as we are, nor do we 
care. 

Mr. Davitt’s pleading with the Commissioners is of less inte- 
rest than his statements of his own position. He seems to have 
fallen into the common error of his party, which is also a con- 
venient one for platform purposes. This error consists in 
assuming that a verdict of Not Guilty is the same thing as an 
affirmative certificate of good conduct. Perhaps it ought to im- 
prove a clerk’s chances of a situation to have been prosecuted for 
embezzlement and acquitted ; but we have never heard that it 
did. The bare fact of such an acquittal is consistent with the 
prosecution having been wholly vexatious and malicious. But it 
is equally consistent with the evidence having shown the prisoner 
to be given to culpably lax ways of keeping his accounts, The 
proportion of unjustifiable to justifiable accusation in “ Parnell- 
ism and Crime” is a very serious matter for the Times, but that 
is not the point of substance as regards the public interest. Now 
that the whole of the charges have been judicially investigated, 
the matter of permanent importance is not that some of them 
were false, nor whether, and how much, others were exaggerated, 
but how much of them was true. “ More than half untrue” is 
Mr. Davitt’s own expression as to the effect of the Report upon 
one charge—the charge, in effect, of conspiracy to establish an 
Irish Republic. Certainly people should not make charges of 
this kind which are more than half untrue; but it follows not 
that the something less than half which was true may not have 
some material bearing on the fitness of Mr. Parnell and his party 
to be trusted with the government of Ireland. It is also worth 
while to repeat that Unionists had made up their minds on that 
point, and Liberal Unionists had acted on their convictions 
—-much against their own apparent interest—many months before 
the forged letters were heard of, or the “ charges and allegations” 
were formulated at all. There are other points in which Mr, 
Davitt’s argument betokens a certain innocence of the ways of 
the world. Mr. Davitt would have us believe that the fact of a 
man taking the oath of allegiance is a sufficient warrant against 
any future partaking in treasonable or seditious practices, what- 
ever his earlier conduct may have been. The judges found that 
some of the respondents—though not the respondents collectively 
—“together with Mr. Davitt, established and joined in the 
Land League organization with the intention by its means to 
bring about the absolute independence of Ireland as a separate 
nation.” The persons, besides Mr. Davitt, found to have done 
this are Mr. M. Harris, Mr. Dillon, Mr. W. O’Brien, Mr. W. 
Redmond, Mr. Joseph Condon, and Mr. J. J. O'Kelly. Mr. Davitt 
says that of these only Mr. Harris was “actively identified” 
(whatever that may mean) with the “ establishing” of the Land 
League. “ Of the remaining six,” he continues, “ Messrs. Dillon, 
O'Brien, and Redmond were never members of the 1.R.B., or of 
any secret revolutionary body; while the entire seven, having 
entered Parliament years ago and taken the oath of allegiance to 
Her Majesty, have in the most solemn manner possible proved, 
years before Parneliism and Crime was published, that they had 
not then, and cannot have now, any intention of bringing about 
the absolute independence of lreland.” 

Probably Mr. Davitt does not pretend to have studied history 
very deeply ; but it needs no deep study to know that oaths of 
allegiance have constantly been taken and broken by persons 
ineapable of perjury or wilful falsehood in private life. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, people do not regard oaths of this kind in the 
same way that an honourable man regards his word in private 
affairs. More than once it has been argued that it would be con- 
trary to the terms of the Coronation Oath to give the Royal Assent 
to this or that measure of constitutional change. Does Mr. Davitt 
think that the Coronation Oath, even if the objectors were right 
in their construction of it, ought to have stood in the way of the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, or ought to stand in the 
way of Home Rule? Besides, there is no authentic interpre- 
tation of the oath of allegiance, and, after all, it is a qualified 
pledge. A member of Parliament swears to be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to the Queen, her heirs and successors, “ according 
to law.” But there are recent utterances, not only Parnellite, 
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but Gladstonian, going to show that a law is not law when it 
goes against one's private moral sense. What if a man adopts 
Mr. Gladstone's view of the Act of Union, and together with it 
the views of some of his followers concerning the obligation of 
laws in general? It would seem that such a man may take the 
oath of allegiance in the conscientious belief that the Queen is 
not Queen in Ireland “ according to law,” and that the only 
“ successors” to whom he ought to be faithful remain to be 
found in the rulers of an independent Ireland. If the words 
“ according to law” are to be construed, not with “ heirs and 
successors,” but with “ be faithful and bear true allegiance,” the 
application of the principle is even more simple. Allegiance to 
the existing Government of Ireland might easily appear to an 
Trish Nationalist not to be an allegiance according to law. How- 
ever this may be, there is evidence that some at least of the 
persons named by Mr. Davitt as having “ in the most solemn 
manner possible proved” their loyal intentions must have put 
a somewhat Iax construction on their pledge. In 1884 Mr. 
Redmond is reported to have spoken in the House of Commons 
itself of the “ agitation of a Separatist character” existing in 
Ireland as one which no particular reforms could stay ; and to 
have added “ we will never cease from that agitation until we 
fully obtain our object.” Mr. W. O’Brien, then a member of 
Parliament, is reported to have spoken as late as August 1885 of 
“the green flag of an independent Irish nation”; and to have 
said, some months earlier, “we would be unworthy of our 
ancestors” (why did the brutal Saxon invent those treacherous 
subtilties of wid and shall?) “if, in this day of dawning hope 
and power for the [rish, we ever falter or flinch until we have 
banished the twin demons of landlordism and English rule for 
ever from our shores, and until we have planted on the highest 
innacle of Dublin Castle the flag of a redeemed and regenerated 
rish nation.” And Mr. Dillon was already a member of Parlia- 
ment when, in 1880, he invited Irish Nationalists to join the 
Land League because its object was “to clear the path for Irish 
nationality.” We can hardly accept Mr. Davitt's opinion against 
the fact that these things were said by men who had taken the 
oath of allegiance. Evidently the oath confers just as much 
security as any rational student of history and politics would 
expect from it; that is to say, none whatever. Some persons 
may have persuaded themselves that Mr. Dillon’s “Irish 
Nationality” meant some sort of Gladstonian Home Rule, that 
Mr. O'Brien's “ flag of a redeemed and regenerated Irish nation” 
is some sort of Union Jack with a trifling difference, and that 
Mr. Redmond’s “ agitation of a Separatist character” is going to 
stop itself exactly at the point which Mr. Gladstone thinks safe 
and constitutional. Very few of such persons, if any, had any 
such opinion at the time. 


These facts rather tend to shake one’s confidence in Mr. Davitt’s 
judgment when he says farther on, as of his own knowledge, that 
the policy of revenge against England is abandoned, not only by 
Mr. Patrick Ford, but by “almost the whole Irish race in 
America.” We should, of course, be very glad to believe this, 
and we throw no doubt whatever on Mr. Davitt’s sincerity ; nor 
do we dispute that he has much larger means of forming an opinion 
on the matter than most Englishmen. But it is not a matter on 
which the opinion of any one person, however well informed, can 
be conclusive. Mr. Davitt does not give us any new facts; and 
when he diflers from the Special Commissioners as to the proper 
inferences to be drawn from the known facts, it can only be left 
for the judicious reader to decide whether three judges are or are 
not more likely to form a sound judicial conclusion than a person 
strongly interested (though less strongly than some others) in 
one kind of conclusion being formed. As to the four or five 
pages given to discussing Le Caron’s evidence, that witness has 
dealt with them in a letter tothe Times, and Mr. Davitt has made 
his reply. The controversy sufficiently speaks for itself. We 
ought to add that Mr. Davitt’s article is quite free from objec- 
tion in its tone and language, and that some of the English allies 
of the Nationalist party would do very well to take a lesson from 
him. He has made a fair and proper contribution, from his point 
of view, to a necessary discussion, and we strongly commend the 
reading of it to all Unionists. 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD. 


HELE coucert which is to be given on Tuesday next for the 
benefit of Madame Arabella Goddard deserves support for 
many reasons. In the first place, the distinguished English 
pianist in whose interest the concert has been arranged by the 
distinguished Polish pianist, Mlle. Janotha, is in great distress of 
body, and therefore, it may well be, of mind. During the last 
fifteen years her gradually failing health has prevented her from 
playing, except on the rarest occasions, in public; and of late 
years she has not been heard at all, so that the younger genera- 
tion of amateurs knows nothing of her playing except by report. 
One thing in regard to her talent is quite certain. She was the 
best pianist that England had ever produced, with the exception, 
it may be, of that wanderer over the face of Europe, John Field, 
whose fame, however, rests upon his compositions rather than on 
the tradition of his playing. When some thirty years ago 
Arabella Goddard, then in the fulness of her talent and of her 
remarkable beauty, undertook an artistic tour in Italy and 


Germany, she delighted the Italians, while fairly astonishing the 
Germans. The former were content to be charmed; but the 
latter wondered, moreover, that such a pianist could have come 
from England. Here was not only a finished executant, but an 
intelligent and sympathetic interpreter of Beethoven at his 
greatest ; for he is never, not even in his Symphonies, greater 
than in the last of his Pianoforte Sonatas. One of the most 
famous critics of those days, Louis Rellstab, wrote such 4 
eulogium on Arabella Goddard’s performance of the celebrated 
Sonata in B flat (Op. 106) that his unreserved praise would, 
applied to some of the cosmopolitan pianists of our own time, 
seem a little exaggerated. It was not only the player, but 
the work, which roused Rellstab’s enthusiasm; and sonatas 
which were at that time strangely unfamiliar to the public, and 
still more strangely unappreciated by the great majority of critics, 
have since passed into the wide domain of music with which 
every habitual concert-goer is supposed to be acquainted, 
Beethoven’s later sonatas (from Op. 101 to Op. 111) were in those 
days not only not esteemed at their true value ; they were regarded 
by critics of music much as the Second Part of Faust was re 
garded by critics of literature. Even Mr. G. H. Lewes, the 
admiring biographer of Goethe, looked upon the Second Part of 
Faust as a mass of incoherency ; and, after a few words of pity 
and regret, dismissed it as unworthy of serious attention. In 
like manner, the Russian author of Beethoven and his Three 
Styles came to the conclusion that Beethoven's last style was no 
style at all, but simply music gone mad, Many will have read 
with surprise, in Sir George Grove’s eloquent letter to the Times 
on the subject of Arabella Goddard’s achievements and claims, the 
words of condemnation, and almost of contempt, which Lenz— 
for the most part ingenious, but frequently too impulsive, and 
sometimes extravagant—employs in speaking of those latest 
sonatas of Beethoven which are now universally recognized as 
masterpieces, 

Like many other pianists who have become famous, Mme. 
Arabella Goddard began to play at a very early age. She never 
posed as an infant phenomenon. But, beginning her studies at 
the age of six under Kalkbrenner, she afterwards took lessons 
from Thalberg; and it was in pieces composed by this formidable 
rival to Liszt that, at the age of twelve, she first made her mark 
before the English public. It is written in the chronicles of 
music that little Arabella Goddard made her first appearance in 
the year 1850 at some concerts, apparently of the “ Promenade” 
type, given under the direction of Balfe at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. Thalberg, however, seeing that Arabella Goddard had 
in her the making of a first-rate pianist, and knowing well the 
English taste in respect to music, told her that to obtain the 
highest success in this country she must apply herself to the 
style called classical. His own style was marked by many fine 
qualities, including distinction, a song-like expression, and a 
certain reserve which contrasted favourably with the unbridled 
impetuosity of some of his pianist contemporaries. But he 
played almost exclusively pieces of his own composition, whereas 
the music which he wisked Arabella Goddard to study was that 
of Beethoven and of Mendelssohn, of Hummel and Dussek. The 
best preceptor and guide for Arabella Goddard was, according to 
the great virtuoso under whom she had begun her professional 
career, Mr. J. W. Davison, better known as a critic of music 
than as a composer and pianist, though he was both these. 
Under Mr. Davison Arabella Goddard studied for many years. 
It was he, indeed, who from this time forward took charge of 
her career, selecting her pieces and hearing her go over every- 
thing in private before she introduced it on the concert 
platform. 


In 1853 Arabella Goddard made what may be called her 
second début, at a concert given by the since defunct Quartet 
Association ; now playing in masterly style Beethoven's Sonatas 
where formerly she had exhibited her talent in Thalberg’s 
Fantasias. She made her first appearance at the Philharmonic 
Yoncerts in 1859, introducing on this occasion a Sonata in MS. 
of Sterndale-Bennett, who had always the highest opinion of her 
talent, and who wrete specially for her several of his most 
interesting works, including, in particular, the singularly beau- 
tiful “Maid of Orleans” Sonata. About this time Arabells 
Goddard gave a special concert, at which the programme con- 
sisted entirely of Beethoven’s latest sonatas. She was now, 
according to her preceptor and critic (who, naturally enough, was 
soon afterwards to become her husband), an ideal performer. 
His own ideal in the matter of music was a high one; and his 
future wife played the greatest pianoforte music ever written pre- 
cisely as, in his view, it should be played. Many musicians and 
some critics were of opinion, at this time, that Mr. Davison did 
not sufficiently appreciate the impetuosity, the noble rage, of 
certain pianists from the North. He had no toleration for false 
notes, and strongly objected to his conviction on this subject 
being regarded as a petty prejudice. An eloquent a 
marred by a few slips was better, he was told, than a calm am 
unimpassioned reading recommended by little more than absolute 
correctness. Davison held that the first requisite in a player? 
dealing with an important work was fidelity of interpretation. 
“ Whatever else he may have intended, Beethoven,” he once 
wrote, “certainly meant that the notes he wrote should be played 
as he had written them.” 


Arabella Goddard’s marriage took place in 1860 ; and, to judg 


from some graceful lines on the subject, contributed to 
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and known to have been written by Shirley Brooks, it was for 
gome time kept secret. Here are the verses in question :— 
A fact long known to him, kind Puach must be 
Allowed to congratulate his rara avis on. 
Hail to the Lady of the Keys! From G 
The music of her life’s transposed to D, 
And Arabella Goddard’s Mrs. Davison ! 


It was now, or, to be precise, about a year earlier, that the 
Monday Popular Concerts were started. Strangely-named enter- 
tainments they must have seemed in those days; for there is no 
denying the fact that in the year 1859 the trios and quartets of 
Haydn and Mozart, of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, whatever 
else they may have been, were not “ popular.” What were 
destined to prove the most successful concerts of our time had 
their origin, however, in concerts of quite another kind— 
miscellaneous concerts addressed really to “ popular” tastes and 
entitled therefore to the epithet they bore. It was Mr. Davison 
who first suggested to the enterprising director of the original 
Monday Popular Concerts that their character should be trans- 
formed. There would still be “ popular” singers, for Mr. Sims 
Reeves was to be one of the mainstays of the new entertainments ; 
and there would still be “ popular” instrumentalists, for Arabella 
Goddard would be the pianist. But Mr. Sims Reeves would 
sing the “Adelaida” of Beethoven and the “ Serenade” of 
Schubert, instead of “ Sally in our Alley” and the “ Bay of 
Biscay ” ; and Arabella Goddard, instead of fantasias on “ Home, 
Sweet Home” and the “ Last Rose of Summer ”—though she 
was still obliged, at concerts of a particular stamp, to depend 
on such pieces—would play Beethoven’s Sonatas—the ne plus 
ultra of Dussek, and the plus ultra of Woelfli. 

At the Monday Popular Concerts, Arabella Goddard showed for 
the first time what a copious repertory she had at her command. 
She had no further idea to give of the height, but only of the 
breadth, of her resources ; and, the first pianist engaged at those 
excellent concerts, she was also the one who played there the 
greatest number of times during the first fifteen years of their 
existence. One must be an amateur of some little experience to 
remember Arabella Goddard at all, and an amateur of some 
thirty years’ standing to remember her at the very height of her 

pularity. Even those who were not fortunate enough to hear 
e in 1875, when she appeared for the last time in public, must 
have an idea from report—not to say tradition—of her talent as 
a pianist and of her sound merit as a musician. Arabella 
Goddard's two most famous associates in chamber music, Herr 
Joachim and Signor Piatti, will on Tuesday next play together 
on her behalf. Mile. Janotha had, with characteristic thoughtful- 
ness, suggested that the retired English pianist should, on this 
occasion, join her in a duet. Unhappily, the state of her health 
renders this impossible. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


PPARENTLY the Directors of the Bank of England were 
much divided as to the wisdom of lowering their rate of 
discount. Usually they make changes by 1 per cent. at a time, 
but on Thursday they reduced the rate only from 5 per cent. to 
4} per cent., which looks like a compromise between two conflict- 
ing opinions. Truly, there is good reason for doubting the wisdom 
of the course taken. The 5 per cent. rate, which lasted for over 
three months, failed not only to attract gold, but to prevent 
large withdrawals of the metal, and the 6 per cent. rate has not 
been very effective. Leaving out of account the million which 
was brought from Russia purely by artificial means (not as a con- 
sequence of the high rates here), the total receipts of gold from 
abroad do not largely exceed two millions. Therefore, the main 
addition that has been made to the reserve of the Bank comes 
from the internal circulation, and unless the improvement in 
trade is to be stopped, there will be a corresponding outflow ot 
coin and notes in April and May. But further—and this is the 
serious matter—we are threatened with a demand for gold from 
no less than three different countries. There is, as we explain 
elsewhere, an incipient crisis on the Berlin Bourse. Prices are 
falling disastrously, banks are being talked of ominously, and at 
any moment there may be such a panic as will lead to a drain of 
gold. Then, matters are still worse at Buenos Ayres. The pre- 
mium on gold was as high one time this week as 170 per cent. 
That is to say, 270 paper dollars were worth no more than 100 
gold dollars, and the premium is fluctuating in a bewildering 
way, the variations in a single day this week having been as 
much as 20 per cent. Some of our contemporaries seem to think 
that this points to mere speculation. There may be speculation, 
and there probably is, but the real explanation is, that the paper 
18 utterly discredited. A Government decree months ago ordered 
the National Bank to call in its notes, but the National Bank has 
not called in one single note. And it hints an intention to issue 
further notes. It is not surprising, then, that some tradespeople 
in Buenos Ayres are already refusing to do business unless pay- 
ment is to be made in gold. If their example is widely followed 
paper notes may become utterly worthless, and then there will 
an almost irresistible demand for gold. Lastly, in the begin- 
ning of the week there was a profit on sending gold to New York. 
Indeed, a small amount was bought in the open market for export 
thither. The New York sterling exchange upon London has 
since risen, but the danger has not yet ceased. Thus while the 


reserve of the Bank of England is likely to be drawn upon from 
so many different quarters, the Directors have contributed to make 
money cheap in London, and facilitated, therefore, the operations 
of those who would lessen their reserve. The bill-brokers and 
discount-houses of course are delighted with what the Directors 
have done. The rate of discount in the open market has fallen 
to 3$ per cent., and will probably be under 3 per cent. next 
week. Ii so, it will not be surprising if another gold scare occurs 
before three months are over. 

The dearness of money in Bombay and Bengal has caused this 
week a strong demand for remittances from London to India. 
There has been a recovery in consequence in the price of silver 
to 444d.; but the Indian demand was satisfied chiefly by large 
purchases of India Council bills and telegraphic transfers. Pro- 
portionately, silver has not risen as much as the bills and 
transfers. 

The chief influence affecting the stock markets throughout the 
week has been the incipient crisis at Berlin. Apparently the 
German operators have dealt on an enormous scale in almost all 
kinds of securities, not merely foreign Government bonds and 
domestic industrial shares, but in South African gold, diamond, 
and land shares, copper shares, nitrate shares, and American rail- 
road securities. And they have been throwing all these upon 
the markets of London, Paris, and Amsterdam in large amounts. 
The influence of the crisis has, no doubt, been heightened by the 
fear of gold withdrawals to Germany, Buenos Avres, and New 
York, by the apprehension of a great coal strike at home, by the 
rise in the gold premium at Buenos Ayres, by the hostile relations 
between the Western Railroad Companies in America, and by the 
riot in the Transvaal. But the main influence has undoubtedly 
been exercised by what is going on at Berlin. Every one in the 
City is anxiously asking whether the crisis will degenerate into 
a panic, or will become a slow and painful liquidation, The 
more general opinion is that somehow or other the crisis will be 
stopped, as a similar one was in Paris last year, and that there 
will be a slow liquidation. But the circumstances are very 
different now from what they were twelve months ago. When 
the Comptoir d’Escompte failed there had been no serious shock 
to credit previously. Now we have had in quick succession the 
failure of the Panama Canal Company, affecting so many 
hundreds of thousands of French investors ; then the copper crash 
and the failure of the Comptoir d’Escompte; then the crisis in 
Buenos Ayres, which has been going on for months, and which 
apparently is becoming more and more serious every day; then 
the Brazilian revolution, with the depreciation of Brazilian 
securities that has followed; then a banking and building crisis 
in Italy ; then the fear of an insurrection in Spain, followed 
perhaps by a cutting down of the interest on the Debt; and, 
lastly, the imbroglio in Portugal. Such being the case, it is 
difficult to see how any combination of bankers, however power- 
ful, can prevent a sharp crisis. But a sharp crisis in Berlin, 
by continuing forced sales on a large scale in all the great 
international markets, must lower prices very considerably. 
There is another point, too, which must not be lost sight of, and 
that is that a crippled Berlin Bourse, whether it is brought about 
by a sharp crisis or by slow and painful liquidation, will add to 
the difficulties of the Argentine Republic, and of those who have 
been financing that country. German bankers have hitherto 
been ready to engage in almost any operations proposed to them ; 
but, if Germany is financially crippled for a time, mot only will 
the support of Germany be withdrawn from Argentine and other 
enterprises, but the German holders will be compelled to throw 
upon the other markets of Europe securities which investors do 
not care to buy, and which speculators are very anxious to sell. 

Trade continues good throughout the country, as is evident 
from the railway traffic returns. Thus, on seventeen selected 
lines of the United Kingdom the goods receipts alone show for 
last week an increase of 27,000/, over the corresponding week ot 
last year, when there was an increase of 44,c09/. over the corre- 
sponding week of the year before. But speculation has been 
brought to a standstill. There is a further fall for the week in 
pig-iron, which is barely 50s. a ton, and there is no recovery in 
other prices, speaking generally. Unfortunately, however, there 
is less prospect now ot an arrangement between the miners and 
the coalowners than there was a week ago. At a meeting on 
Tuesday between representatives of the two sides, the coal- 
owners offered to submit their books to inspection in proof of 
their assertion that the state of trade does not permit of an 
advance in wages. The ofler, however, was declined by the men ; 
and, as there was no alternative put forward, it seems as if the 
chance of an arrangement is more remote than ever. This applies, 
of course, only to the Miners’ Federation. It is understood that 
the miners of Durham have accepted the 5 per cent. advance 
offered by the employers. And it is understood also that an 
arrangement will be come to in Northumberiand. In Cleveland 
a 74 per cent. advance has been accepted. But a settlement be- 
tween the Miners’ Federation and the Coalowners’ Federation 
appears as far off as ever. The time looks unfavourable fora 
strike. Immediately now the consumption of house coal may be 
expected to fall off, and the navigation of the Baltic is not yet 
open. However, the miners seem to be quite determined, notices 
have been very generally served, and the expectation appears to 
be that there will be a strike if the coalowners hold out. The 
Liverpool dock strike is also extending. 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
V. 
Tue Srreers of Paris uNDER THE RetGN or Terror. 


ie 1789 the streets of Paris presented a very different appear- 

ance to that which they had shown only a few months pre- 
viously. Many noble and wealthy families, alarmed at the turn 
of political events, put down their carriages, and not a few had 
sold all their possessions and crossed the frontier. In this year, 
however, one or two great Court functions took place, inde- 
pendently of the Revolutionary fétes, of which by far the most 
magnificent was the proclamation at Versailles of the Constitu- 
tion, which occurred early in May. 

The streets at this period were extremely dirty, and their filthy 
condition did not improve with the spread of disorder. After 
1798 they were scarcely, if ever, swept, and during the hot 
weather their condition engendered several virulent epidemics. 
Very few shops had glass windows ; but in the earlier part of the 
reign of Louis XVI. they were conspicuous for the general excel- 
lence of the goods and the taste with which they were displayed. 
In November 1792 an incredible number of shopkeepers had to 
close, for they had literally nething to sell, foreign, and even 
internal, commerce and communication being paralysed. The 
Palais Royal, however, continued as gay as ever through the 
whole Reign of Terror, and at night was as brilliantly illuminated 
with Chinese lanterns as hitherto, but the company was not 
distinguished for elegance or respectability. Ces dames still 
made it their happy hunting ground, althouyh of course almost 
every foreigner of any position had long since returned home. 

The most conspicuous change, however, concerned religion and 
public worship. In 1789 occurred the last great State procession 
of the Corpus Christi; in the following year it took place, indeed, 
but with diminished splendour, owing to the absence of the 
Court; and in 1791 the processions in Paris did not leave the 
churches, although there were public processions in several 
suburban parishes. Many processions were grossly insulted. In 
the following year a decree was passed prohibiting any such 
manifestations for the future. Still, it was not until 1793 
that the annual celebration in honour of Ste.-Geneviéve, the 
Patroness of Paris, was prohibited. The people, however, besieged 
the church, forced open the doors, and High Mass was sung 
before the shrine of the Shepherdess of Nanterre with great mag- 
nificence. A few months later a rabble of some hundreds of 
ragamuffins entered the church, seized the magnificent shrine, 
which was of pure gold and covered with countless precious 
stones, and carried it in mock procession to the Place de Gréve, 
where the remains of the saint were thrown upon a pile of wood 
and reduced to ashes, whilst in an adjacent house the reliquary 
was despoiled of its gems—many of which were undoubtedly 
pocketed by the members of the Municipal Council—and the gold 
was sent to the Mint to be melted down “ for the national cause.” 
The shrines of the saints at the corners of the streets were defaced, 
their images removed, and more than one poor person was sent to 
the guillotine for venturing to burn a lamp before the crucifix of 
the Madonna in even private apartments. The pillage and de- 
struction of churches and monasteries deprived France of many 
of her most splendid monuments. Among other magnificent 
churches, Paris lost St.-Jaeques la Boucherie, of which the 
graceful tower still exists. After serving for profane purposes 
for some months, this grand edifice was destroyed. The interest- 
ing cemetery of the Holy Innocents, the great church of St.- 
Honoré, and certainly not less than two hundred other valuable 
churches which studded the quaint streets of ancient Paris, 
were doomed to destruction, and not a trace of them now 
exists, except in the names of not a few streets, which 
are still called after the saints whose churches were once 
their principal ornaments. Of these, by far the most con- 
spicuous are the popular Rue and Faubourg St.-Honoré, Quai 
des Grands Augustins, Boulevard des Capucines—so named 
from the great nunnery of Capuchin nuns—and the Bridge 
and Boulevard St.-Michel, in whose neighbourhood stood a 
magnificent Gothic church, destroyed in 1808. The desecration 
of the sacred edifices and the parodies of religious worship 
which took place lent the streets of Paris at this sinister 
epoch an abhorrent aspect. When the Capuchins, Dominicans, 
and Carmelites were driven from their cloisters, not a few of 
them retained their monastic habits for a short time, and de- 
graded themselves by frequenting low cabarets and behaving 
with the utmost impropriety. As a rule, however, the attitude 
of the clergy was dignified, and even heroic—a fact proved by 
the enormous number of priests who perished in the various 
massacres and on the scaffold. The dissolution of the monastery 
of the Grands Augustins, which has bequeathed its name to the 
Quay, and of which numerous traces are still to be found in the 
tall old houses which once formed part of it, was conducted in a 
striking enough manner. The prior was dragged into the street 
and stripped of his habit, whilst the friars were taken to the 
Abbaye and other prisons, where they were very shortly after- 
wards brutally massacred. The mob rushed into the church, 
overthrew the altar, profaned the crucifixes and images, and, 
dressing themselves up in the sacerdotal vestments, formed 
a mock procession round the church, burning resin in the 
censers, and parodying the Mass with abominable indecency. 
For months the streets were filled with sacrilegious bands 
of ruffians of both sexes. Little children masqueraded in the 


costliest vestments and trailed gold-brocaded copes in the mud, 
That minute chronicler of events, the Froissart of the Revolu. 
tion, Duval, shall describe for us what he saw one fine morni 
in November 1793. “I was standing,” says he, “upon the 
Pont Neuf when I heard a great noise in the direction of the 
Abbaye of Ste.-Geneviéve, now called the Panthéon. First arrived 
a troop of soldiers rolling their drums and a band playing the 
eternal Marseillaise. Then followed some hundreds of women— 
or ought I not to describe them better as furies >—with tri- 
coloured cockades in their caps. A donkey now appeared, and 
on it a man in a priest’s cope, and holding up what I fear was in 
realitv the Host. This beastly rider, who was drunk, had his head 
turned towards the animal’s tail. Lastly, a rabble of gaming 
dressed up as priests and choristers, with censers, crucifixes, and 
other religious emblems in their hands, came dancing and 
shouting out parodies of the Litanies. Some dozen porters closed 
this unseemly procession, carrying on their shoulders the magnificent 
reliquary of the Patroness of Paris, which they were dragging to 
the Place de Grave, where her sacred remains were burnt.” Duval 
shall be our guide to another scene which took place a little later 
in the same year. “Seeing a great crowd round the doors of 
Notre Dame, I thought I would go in and witness the function 
which was taking place under its majestic roof. In what words 
can I describe the scene of horror which I beheld? On the Hi 
Altar, where but lately was celebrated with all grandeur the 
rites of our holy religion, sat a handsome woman, almost naked, 
having a crown of vine leaves round her head, and a sheaf of 
wheat in her hand. She, who was in reality a harlot, repre- 
sented the Goddess of Liberty, and hand in hand encircling her 
whirled a number of bacchantes selected from the various theatres 
of Paris. Not all, however, of these unfortunate girls were 
willing performers, for more than one poor mother had to send 
her child to these orgies, or else see her perish upon the scaffold. 
The holy vaults re-echoed to the sounds of the (/atra. At least 
one-halt of the people present were furiously drunk. It was a 
sort of hell upon earth.” Similar scenes were taking place in 
other places—at St.-Eustache, St.-Honoré, St.-Roche and St- 
Sévérin. 

The shop windows were filled with detestable caricatures of an 
anti-religious character (and here we may say that they did not 
greatly differ from what we behold at the present day on the 
Boulevards and in the Rue de Rivoli). There were no carriages 
to be seen anywhere excepting public jiacres of the poorest 
description, which correspond to our cabs. In 1794, to add to 
the existing terrors, a famine broke out, and long strings of 
people were now to be seen standing at the doors of the bakers 
and butchers for whole days and nights, patiently waiting 
their turn to purchase for an exorbitant sum the smallest 
pieces of bread and meat. Dugas says that, on the 4th of 
March, 1794, “the butchers are selling meat for from 25 to 
30 francs a pound. In the Rue Bons Enfants some people have 
been able to purchase it at this price, but it is looked upon as 
very cheap. There is plenty of fish, poultry, and even game, 
but its price augments every day. You cannot make four steps 
in the streets without being molested by men, women, and 
children imploring a few sous to buy food with. The restaurants 
are full of people, who prefer eating there to at home. It is less 
dangerous, for you are liable to have your house broken into on 
a report spreading that you have provisions hidden in your 
cellars, or even under your bed.” In August and July the state 
of the city muchresembled that witnessed in 1870 during thesiege. 
The cafés, however, remained open, and were generally well 
frequented up to about seven in the evening, when the city was 
like a city of the dead, as most of the streets had long since ceased 
to be illuminated, on account of the scarcity of oil, and it was 
most dangerous to go from one part of the town to another. 
Politicians who were obliged to attend the various political 
meetings generally went in bands, and made the streets re-echo 
with their uproarious singing of popular airs. Independently 
of those great dramatic and historical events—such, for instance, 
as the return of the Royal Family from Versailles, the pillage 
of the Tuileries, the awful massacres of September, the trans- 
ference of the King, Queen, and Royal Family to the Temple, and 
the condemnation andexecution of Louis X VI. and his unfortunate 
consort, Marie Antoinette—Paris was the stage of innumerable less 
conspicuous scenes of the most exciting and dramatic character. 
Every day was full of events of the most tragic description. 
never-ending procession of victims passed down the Rue St- 
Honoré to the Place de la Révolution—c?-devant Place Louis XV.— 
where the principal guillotine had been erected. There were 
guillotines, however, in several other parts of the city, and it was 
no uncommon matter for a person going out shopping in the 
morning to meet with three or four processions of unhappy beings 
proceeding to execution, A well-organized band of furies usually 
accompanied them, shouting and howling insults and cries 
“Death!” Early in 1794 protests were made by residents 
along the lines of route to the guillotines that sensitive persons 
were beginning to avoid those streets, and that this did great 
harm to their commerce. They, therefore, petitioned that the 
routes should be at least occasionally changed. Later on, 
another request was made to the National Assembly concern- 
ing the unhealthy condition of the Place de la Révolution, 
literally steeped in blood, which emitted a horrible and dan- 
gerous stench. Strange, however, as it may seem, many 0 
these executions, notably those of important personages, were 
attended by great numbers of apparently respectable people, and 
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the Moniteur contained many advertisements to the effect that 
« So-and-so hires out chairs to witness the guillotining of, say, 
Louis XVI., or Mme. Roland, or indeed of any conspicuous person, 
atso much an hour.” A contemporary engraving representing 
the execution of Louis XVI. shows us a crowd of well-dressed 

ple, comfortably seated in their chairs, placed on a high and 
well-built wooden stand, and not a few of them are using their 
opera-glasses. Duval is shocked when he records that during the 
massacres of September “ on dansait en la banlieue.” In fact, the 
gay and volatile nature of the Parisians could not be wholly 
suppressed, and some by no means badly-intentioned people 


made a sort of féte of the tragic events which were perpetually | 


occurring. 

As may well be imagined, Paris, socially, presented a very 
dismal aspect. Where were now the gay and brilliant salons 
which had rendered this capital so famous before the Revolution ? 
The majority of those great ladies who held them were either in 


exile, or had perished on the scaffold, or only lingered in the | 


numerous prisons awaiting their terrible fate. Still, a few women 
received, and the salon of Mmes. de Ste.-Amaranthe was fre- 

uented by the élite of the political world, and was only closed 

ortly before the death of Robespierre, who signed the death- 
warrant of these beautiful and ill-fated ladies, the youngest of 
whom, it is said, was the only woman who had inspired him with 
a genuine passion. The charming wife of Camille Desmoulins 
made a feeble attempt at receiving company, and Mme. Danton 
at one time gave a few by no means inelegant banquets and 
receptions. Barras and one or two actresses also received of an 
evening, and the name of Mme. Tallien now began to be familiar 
as that of a woman who was not only very beautiful, but ex- 
tremely fond of luxury and display. But these réunions were 
searcely of a pleasant nature; for they not unfrequently ended 
in political quarrels, and it often happened that the host and 
hostess, with some of their guests, were arrested at supper-table, 
and dragged off to prison, thence to be promptly conveyed to the 
scaffold. A storm cloud had settled over Paris and darkened 
everything with lurid gloom, and it was not until after the awful 
death of Robespierre himself that it was lifted, and that respect- 
able citizens who still survived began once more to breathe freely 
and the streets resumed something of their former brilliance 
and gaiety. 


REVIEWS. 


THROUGH THE IVORY GATE.* 


R. IRELAND, author of The Blot on the Brain, is not 
what we should call a wholly judicious writer. His notions 
of evidence are sometimes queer, his admirations (as where he is 
lost in wonder at the literary excellence of a very penny-a-lining 
account of the assassin Guiteau) are almost portentous, and his 
political and miscellaneous apergus bear them company. It 
would appear, indeed, as if much study of the “ Ivory Gate” had 
distorted and “ fancified ” his own views on a good many points. 
But he knows what he is about in his own particular line; he 
has thoroughly studied all the windy ways of “ medico-legal” 
theory and history, and the actual interest of the strange cases 
which he has here set himself to examine is undeniable, though 
they may seem to be rather oddly grouped. These subjects are 
Swedenborg (who has much the longest article in the book), 
Blake, the late unhappy King Ludwig of Bavaria, Guiteau, 
Louis Riel, Malagrida, Theodore of Abyssinia, and his Majesty 
King Theebaw—a group in some respects quite Groves-of- 
Blarneyish in its apparent promiscuity, but connected by the one 
bond which is dearest to Dr. Ireland’s heart. This is the bond of 
mental eccentricity, sometimes leading them to crime or assumed 
to excuse it, sometimes wrecking their conduct of affairs, and 
sometimes, as in Swedenborg and Blake, presenting no trace 
whatever of a criminal taint, but simply leading to a disregard 
of the communis sensus (the pedantry is almost unavoidable now 
that “common sense” has slid almost wholly into a secondary 
meaning), it may be in philosophy, it may be in art, it may 
be in social usages, or in all, or some of these combined and 
mixed with others. 
We have said that the account of Swedenborg is the longest 
per in the book ; it is, to our thinking, also decidedly the best. 
nteresting as the great Emmanuel is, and busily as writers 
have been employed about him, we do not know that there is a 


very fully. He thinks that there was an inherited neurosis, which 
was visible in childhood, but outgrown in youth and manhood, 
the relapse being perhaps due to excessive intellectual labour 
over the Regnum Animale, &c. We should ourselves have said 
that Swedenborg himself supplies a more probable, or at least 
more definite, explanation in his own admission of certain 
changes which came upon his physical health at exactly the same 
time as the visions became his chief occupation. Whether any 


really good account of him in English yet; for Emerson’s well- | 


known essay is but superficial, even in thought, and was written 
Without too much positive knowledge, To Swedenborgians 
themselves it is, of course, hopeless to go for a rational criticism ; 
and those who are not Swedenborgians are usually choked off by 
the good man’s interminable long-windedness, or disgusted by the 
more fantastic part of his delusions. Dr. Ireland's account is 
careful, and on the whole not injudicious; his theory being that 
Swedenborg was, for the most part, sane enough to the time 
when his visions began, and afterwards distinctly insane. One 
would rather have looked for some discussion of the possibility of 
80 distinct a form of insanity developing itself for the first time 
80 late in life, and Dr. Ireland does handle this point, though not 

* Through the Ivory Gate: Studies in Psychology and History. By 
W.W. Ireland, M.D. Edinburgh: Bell & Bradfute. 


explanation of this change is — we do not know ; science is 
not good at explaining, though she is very good at pretending to 
| explain. But if the Diary be genuine, as seems to be now 
admitted, it is scarcely necessary to go to seek a supposed strain 
of work, which after all was not more than men of far less robust 
habit in body and mind than Swedenborg have often endured. 
| Dr. Ireland, however, throughout his book prefers the exposition 
| to the discussion of facts—a preference with which we have little 
| quarrel, 

The short paper on Blake which follows is of little importance, 
Dr, Ireland having not much to say about the poet-painter at all, 
while what he has is neither new nor, for the most part, his own. 
There is more interest in that on Ludwig of Bavaria. In this 
strangest of cases we labour under the very considerable difliculty 
of detect of certain knowledge and of excess of uncertain gossip. 
The whole story is so extraordinary that only a historian of un- 
usual judgment who is also a man who knows the world is ever 
likely to give a satisfactory account of it. Dr. Ireland is a little 
miscellaneous in his acceptance of fact, and we are not quite 
| certain about his knowledge of German. Schwérmerisch, for in- 
| stance, is not so much “ passionate” as “enthusiastic.” At any 
rate, it is not fair to tell the scandalous gossip about the reason of 
the rupture of the engagement between the King and his be- 
trothed without giving some notion of the character of the evi- 
dence. The mere fact that the accounts of what happened difler 
almost as completely as the stories of the Elders about Susanna 
ought to awaken suspicion. Dr. Ireland himself seems to see this 
at times, remarking that we have “little more than a series of 
anecdotes and observations, many of them without dates.” It 
may be added that many of them are also the merest newspaper 
gossip, such as the story from the Boston Post about an unnamed 
actress who wasemployed toread tothe King in bed, and who offended 
him by sitting down upon the edge of the royal couch.. No one, 
however, can doubt the King’s insanity, even if the more sensa- 
tional stories about him be rejected or judgment suspended re- 
garding them. Nor, when the known facts of his melancholy end 
are considered coolly, is there much reason to doubt that the 
accepted explanation of the fact is also the true one. As Dr. 
Ireland observes, sensibly enough, Bernhard von Gudden was not 
the first mad-doctor by very many who fell a victim to presump- 
tion on his own knowledge of and power over the insane. That 
somebody may have had an interest in making away with the 
King is quite true ; but he must have been an exceedingly clever 
somebody if he managed to make away with the doctor, too, in 
this particular manner. 

Although this unlucky King was not, on the whole, a “sym- 
pathetic character,” it is impossible not to be sorry for him, 
especially if the scandals about his engagement had any founda- 
tion. There is no call on sympathy of any kind in the next case. 
It was once observed that the intense rage of the American people 
with the murderer of President Garfield arose much less from 
genuine anger at the crime or from sympathy with the victim 
than from the exasperation of feeling that Guiteau was a carica- 
ture, but a pretty faithful caricature, of the typical American 
character. He certainly possessed in the intensest form all the 
worst faults and some of the most prominent features in that 
character. His restlessness, his love of notoriety, his-vulgar and 
| debased religiosity, his exaltation of a nominal political creed 
corresponding to no real or important difference of political prin- 
ciple into a kind of second religion, his disgusting’ irreverence, 
his almost more disgusting vanity, were American all over. And 
really, when we hear that “ packets of smallpox virus” were sent 
by members of the great American people, not merely to the 
assassin, but to his perfectly guiltless brother-in-law and counsel, 
we do not know that Guiteau was more disgusting than his foes. 
On the plea of insanity set up for the prisoner Dr. Ireland is 
sensible enough. He thinks, indeed, that Guiteau was rather 
mad ; while we doubt very much whether he was anything more 
than a vulgar scoundrel “mad with vanity,” as the phrase is. 
But when we find our author saying “ Men like Guiteau, at once 
wicked and wrongheaded, are not so very rare, and they need an 
example,” he hits the white at once, and there is no need of more 
talking ; while his subsequent remarks on the power of continued 
self-indulgence to produce actual insanity are also.very sound. 
At the end of the paper are short parallel notices of Felton and 
Bellingham. 

On another Transatlantic criminal, Louis Riel, we find Dr. 
Ireland less satisfactory. This fellow has always seemed to us 
one of the most contemptible scoundrels who ever took to the 
well-known last refuge of scoundrelism. He ought to have been 
hanged in 1870 for the murder of Scott. In his last rebellion he 
wanted to butcher prisoners in cold blood. That he was a rebel— 
a relapsed and double-dyed rebel—is undeniable. Yet it appears 


to Dr. Ireland “a matter of regret that the full punishment of 
death was carried out,” because “ his delusions bore directly upon 
his conduct in rousing the rebellion.” Now there are two objec- 
tions to this. That the jury did not believe him to be mad is only 
a technical plea. 


But we hold that they were quite right in their 
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disbelief. He had been treated for insanity, but he had been dis- 
charged as cured, and no valid attempt that we can see was made 
to show that he was not responsible for his actions generally. 
Further, admitting that “he thought he had a divine mission” 
(of which in any sincere sense of the word “thought” we are not 
so sure), and admitting (which we admit purely for the sake of 


argument) that such belief would constitute a valid defence in a | 


case of private murder, we cannot see that the validity extends 
to such a crime as Riel’s. For high treason is a crime in quite 
another sense from murder, though it is very often complicated 
with that and with other crimes. It is an offence against the 
general welfare in the first place, and, secondly, it is an offence to 
which there is an enormous temptation not existing in the case of 
other crimes. That a successful traitor is no traitor is less a 
cynical paradox in morals than a commonplace observation in his- 
tory. Hence there is no crime which it is so important to dis- 
courage. Discouragement is impossible if the excuse of a “ mis- 
sion” is once admitted. And indeed the retort—* You had a 
mission to rise, had you? Well; you couldn't carry out your 
mission, which is an argument against its validity. J have a 
mission to hang you, and I am going to show that mine is valid 
by doing it ”—though somewhat grim and unfeeling in form, is 
sound logic and sound politics too. In Riel’s case, moreover, pity 
would be quite wasted, except by those who have a very great 
deal to spare. If Napoleon was the Jupiter-Scapin of kings, he 
was the Hofer-Scaramouch of patriot leaders, vain, feather- 
headed, cowardly, cruel, possessing neither political intelligence 
nor personal virtues—in short, a mere public nuisance, who could 
not be too thoroughly put out of the way. 

The remaining cases may be despatched with much briefer 
notice. Malagrida’s is remarkable less from any mental pecu- 
liarity of the criminal than from the curious atmosphere of 
political and religious temper in the public which it disclosed. 
His ex-Majesty of Burmah seems to us quite misplaced in the 
book, being a most ordinary example of the Oriental potentate 
who is brutalized by unlimited power, by want of information 
and intellectual training, by reckless indulgence in sensual ex- 
citement, and very often, if not always, by alcohol and drugs. 
Theebaw is only distinguished from the herd by being rather 
stupider and meaner than the average. Theodore of Abyssinia 
was no doubt a much nobler and more heroic figure, as well 
as more distinctly “ cracked,” but we do not know that his case 
departs in any much more definite manner from the ordinary type. 


NOVELS.* 


7 spite of its unattractive title and a certain clumsy handling 
of romantic incidents, Miss Gerard’s last novel of Lady Baby 
will be found pleasant reading by most people. The characters 
are all human, though some—notably Lady Baby and her two 
sisters—are a little suggestive of types; but, for all that, they are 
true to nature. The only brother in a strangely dissimilar 
family, Lord Germaine, is more individual. He is stupid, loyal, 
and uncompromisingly honest, as Maud Epperton, the demoiselle 
@ marier, finds to her cost. Indeed, his stupidity and his honesty 
stand in close relation to one another. He can understand 
nothing, so he pardons nothing ; but he has one’s sympathies all 
the same. First he sees in Maud a goddess of the most exalted 
type, without one of the failings common to women; and then, 
after discovering that she has told him a very harmless falsehood, 
dethrones her from her pedestal once and for all. A cleverer man 
might have found some excuse for her in the fact that he had 
driven her to her wits’ end by his repeated questions as to why 
she was going to leave them; but Germaine never made excuses. 
You either told the truth or you did not. If you did, it was no 
more than your duty; if you did not, you were unfit for human 
society. A simple creed, and one which would considerably pare 
down a visiting-list. In direct contrast to Germaine is the 
hero, Lawrence Carbury; but he is not so defined, and is wholly 
unsympathetic. Miss Gerard describes him a great deal—too 
much, perhaps—and her descriptions are clever; but the reader 
does not grasp very clearly what manner of man he was. His 
character is too complex, too artificial, and the only features that 
stand out from the jaded mass of sensations bearing the name of 
Carbury are his dislike of his theatrical good looks and his 
overweening vanity. Never once is he placed before us in any- 
thing but a disagreeable light ; yet he is not supposed to be 
a bad man, as men go—only spoilt and dlasé. He is sur- 
prised into falling in love with Lady Baby, who is equally spoilt 
in her way, only as she is seventeen and he is thirty-eight, the 
spoiling has not had time in her case to do so much damage. 
Lady Baby, who like many other people values most what is 
unattainable, pays no sort of attention to Carbury and his feel- 
ings, and only uses him to pique her favoured lover, Sir Peter 


Pe Lady Baby. By Dorothea Gerard. 3 vols. London: Blackwood & 
ns. 

Part of the Property. By Beatrice Whitby. 3 vols. London: Hurst 
& Blackett. 

The Gold of Ophir. By Elizabeth 8. Lysaght. 3 vols. London: Ward 
& Downey. 

Lal. By Lorin Lathrop and Annie Wakeman. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

The Wreck of the World, By W. Grove, Author of “A Mexican 
Mystery.” London: Digby & Long. 


Wyndhurst, an amiable, but not very probable, person. The ult}. 
mate result of her immature attempts at coquetry was not what 
she expected, but something far more serious. Still, as we know that 
in one way or another she is soon to end by marrying Sir Peter, 
we cannot concern ourselves very seriously about her woes. Far 
more interesting, because more uncertain, is Maud Epperton, the 
girl who would have found it so easy “to be good on 5,000/, g 


| year.” For twelve years it had been absolutely necessary that 
| she should marry some one with money, yet at twenty-nine she wag 


single still, not because she had no offers, but because she wag 
not worldly enough to accept an old man simply for his wealth, 


| nor unworldly enough to take a curate for love. She knew too 


much of poverty voluntarily to bind herself to it for life. Migg 
Gerard has rather overdone this contrast that existed in Maud’s life, 
It is perfectly out of the question that a girl who is solely depen. 
dent on an aunt, with but one sitting-room, who pays her rent 

“ keeping down the butcher's bill, and not having the fire put on 
till the afternoon,” and worse than this, who herself has “ been 
faint from the simple want of food, and of means to buy it,” and 
cold from want of clothing, and forced, “ not once, but several 
times in her life, to go to bed” because there were no coals in the 
house, could possibly have mixed in fashionable society, even with 
the occasional gift of an amber silk dress. Every one knows that 
there is nothing so expensive as perpetual visiting, and it is 
specially insisted on that it was not as a humble friend that Miss 
Epperton went into the world, but as an equal, almost a superior, 
courted, flattered, universally popular. Most readers will feel 
that Maud has been hardly dealt with when she is put off with 
a husband of the name of Budge! The episode of the copper 
mines is rather confused, and appears out of place in the story, 
It is hurried, and at the same time too melodramatic, and it 
would have been far better for the interest had the Kippendale 
family’s changes of fortune come about some other way. Yet, 
after all, there is enough life and brightness in the tale to make 
it an attractive book in spite of these little blemishes. 

Miss Whitby has not taken the advice we gave her when re- 
viewing her first book, The Awakening of Mary Fenwick. She 
has gone backwards instead of forwards, which is the greater 
pity, as there are clever hits and passages in this novel as well 
as in the last. But Part of the Property is far too long for the 
story which is told; the characters constantly harangue each 
other at vast length, and there are evidences of carelessness and 
the adoption of conventionalities that we are sorry to see in 4 
new writer. Let Miss Whitby take warning in time; character. 
drawing is not her forte, but she has much quickness of obser- 
vation, and a lively way of describing what she has seen. There 
is a most amusing account of an easygoing young person travel- 
ling in a railway carriage, and the conversation of the parson 
shows a considerable deal of humour. But the heroine, who 
tells her own story, is so remarkably outspoken as frequently to 
be very rude, and it is wonderful that a despotic old gentleman 
like her grandfather should have put up with her. The hero, 
Carew, is quite impossible, and, though he is considered a model 
of all the virtues and all the graces by his admiring relations, 
most outsiders will think him and his broad compliments 
decidedly vulgar. The remainder of the story shows an in 
experienced hand; but there is enough promise in the book to 
prove that, when Miss Whitby has gained knowledge of life 
and learned the right literary use of a pair of scissors, she will 
write a good novel. 

The Gold of Ophir is a tale of old-fashioned romance. There 
is the gold-mine discovered by the hard-working, honest, penni- 
less gentleman who has spent his life half-starving in Australia, 
Then there is the wealthy, flinty-hearted English brother, who 
spurns his relative in adversity and cringes to him in prosperity. 
Next there are two cousins exactly alike and bearing the same 
name; one good and the other bad; finally, there is an accident 
in Switzerland, a supposed death, an impersonation, a reap- 
pearance, and a resurrection. Here are materials enough and to 
spare, and we should not have quarrelled with the fact that they 
were well worn if only they had been handled cleverly. But Miss 
Lysaght’s art is very artless, and she shows her cards too plainly 
all the way through. ‘The sketch of John Ardell, the millionaire, 
is natural, though most people will agree with his scapegrace 
nephew that the good old fellow is rather a bore with his eternal 
reminiscences of his boyhood. His friend the lawyer, M. 
Barton, is an old friend ; and so are his daughter Peggy, and the 
maiden aunt, and the scapegrace James Ardell’s operatic wife 
from California. Over and over again have we met them, the old 
familiar faces; and we know exactly what they will do and say, 
and even how they will look. For this reason we have a certain 
tenderness for them that makes us unwilling to judge them 
harshly. Still, it must be owned they are not amusing, and we 
g° far to avoid their prototypes in real life. There is a great 

eal of moralizing in The Gold of Ophir, and no detail, however 
commonplace, is spared—not even the dishes which three iy 
have for lunch, and what they ate and drank. The style is 
quently awkward, as in the two following sentences, taken at 
random from the second volume :—“ Young ladies like Miss 
Helen Damcey (who, as she was fond of saying, being a soldier's 
daughter, delighted in the service) declared that the mary) | 
element made the church very charming.” And, again, “ 
things in and about it had been arranged in the former fashion— 
the best, so John Ardell believed, possible, because it was the 
fashion that obtained in his youth.” Besides this, the French 1 
not always unimpeachable, and we find three times béte now. 
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Still, there are evidences of care in the composition of the story ; 
and perhaps next time, if Miss Lysaght tries less, she will succeed 

tter. 

” Lal opens in San Francisco, when that famous city was only 
geven years old, two years younger than Lal. The life and law- 
lessness of the town are well described, when rules and order 
were set at defiance, and those whose duty it was to put down 
crime only aided and abetted it, till the very citizens had to take 
matters into their own hands and form themselves into a Vigi- 
Jance Committee. Lal's father was killed in a gambling brawl, 
and her mother died of heart disease across his dead body; and 
circumstances place Lal under the guardianship of a casual 
stranger, Berkeley Howell, a young man making his own way in 
the world. Of course every one knows they will end in marrying 
each other; and they do, but not until Lal has passed a very 
uncomfortable two years with another husband, whom she has 
accepted in a great hurry while on her way to marry Berkeley 
Howell, owing to an ambiguous sentence in that young man’s 
letter, by which she thinks he is going to marry somebody else. 
In real life she would have turned the page and the matter would 
have been explained, or she would have picked up the letter and 
read it again; but in a novel she faints when she has got 
half through the sentence, and lets the document disappear over- 
board. If Berkeley Howell is of rather a common type in 
American novels, there is a delightful Chinaman, Ah Toy, who 
runs like a golden thread through the story, and when he writes 
a letter, takes care that there shall be no ambiguous phrases in it. 
It is a great pity that there is not more about him, and also about 
his compatriot Wun Lung, who merely passes across our horizon. 
Lal herself is rather shadowy, and absolutely wanting in humour ; 
but, for the matter of that, it is only the Chinamen who have any 
of this valuable quality. But then, perhaps, life in San Francisco 
in those early times was not favourable to its development. At 
any rate, if Lal was not amusing, she was as earnest (and incon- 
sistent) as a heroine should be. She tells her husband at one 
moment that “he has been very complete to her,” and a short 
time after that “she has shown him her soul and he has seen 
only her body.” A young lady of this description might be very 
admirable as another man’s wife, but would hardly be comfortable 
as one’s Own. 

Mr. Grove’s Wreck of a World is a disappointing successor to 
his Mexican Mystery. That was an amusing fancy about a rail- 
way engine which acquired volition and consciousness and ran 
amok or became must like an elephant. ‘The idea of a conscious 
machine is old enough, from Talus, the man of bronze, in Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, to that mechanism which could reason as well as 
most country parsons. All ideas are old, but Mr. Grove in his 
earlier book used his with ingenuity and vigour. It is a mistake 
to reproduce it in The Wreck of a World, and to pitch the story 
into the future. By an inscrutable law of literature all pro- 
phetic stories, almost, are trash. Mr. Grove’s is not the excep- 
tion. Machines become animated and animal. A little young 
machine is un petit accident de lamour of not two engines, but 
one engine—which notion is, to say the least, excessive. The 
machines arise up against mankind. America is depopulated. 
The remnant are pursued by conscious ships of war, one of which 
has evolved a steel arm that can clutch. The remnant settle in 
Honolulu and call it Jefferson. There is a love-story mixed up 
with all this exaggeration of a clever fancy into a mechanical 
nightmare. Mr. Grove has fancy enough to strike out something 
fresher and less tedious. 


A CENTURY OF ARTISTS.* 


HIS is one of the most splendid artistic gift-books of recent 
times, and plenty of space, if we had it at our disposal, might 
be given to a description of its material beauties. It is a memorial 
of the loan collection of painting and sculpture seen at the Glas- 
w International Exhibition of last year, at which about four 
undred artists were represented. Of this large number, exactly 
one hundred nineteenth-century painters and sculptors, British 
and foreign, have been selected, and the folio under review is a 
catalogue of the works of this chosen century which appeared at 
Glasgow. In addition to the text, one specimen of the product 
of each is given, and—last but certainly not least—Mr. Henley 
has been appointed to give biographical particulars regarding all, 
and to summarize his critical opinion regarding those who are 
dead. If we are not mistaken, and if the temper of the time has 
not become too placable and indifferent, the last-mentioned con- 
tributions will arouse something like a storm of objection. 

The whole question of the value of what is called “ art criti- 
cism” comes up afresh in the face of such a series of essays as 
these of Mr. Henley’s. Is there such a thing as positive opinion 
with regard to fine art? Is there any lasting value in records of 
taste applied to painting except, so far as in the cases of writers 
like Hazlitt, Gautier, or Mr. Ruskin, it is made the medium of 
brilliant miscellaneous literature? Is it really possible to arrive 
at any such canons as are recognized in positive literary criticism ? 

e are almost inclined to think that it is not, and the perusal of 
Mr, Henley’s brilliant and paradoxical dissertations has done its 

to convince us of it. For in this volume all is reversed, and 


_* A Century of Artists: a Memorial of the Glasgow International Exhi- 
bition, 1888. ‘By William Ernest Henley. Glasgow: Maclehose & Sons. 


that by a writer whose knowledge may not, indeed, be equal to 
his talent, but is manifestly extensive, whose purpose is plainl 
honest, who writes with a boldness which his opponents wi 
call arrogance, and whose claim to taste is founded on the nega- 
tion of all taste in the leading amateurs of the last half-cen- 
tury. Ten of the essays, those on the Romantiques of the 
Second Empire, have already appeared in The Edinburgh Me- 
morial Catalogue, and were noticed by us at the time. Mr. 
Henley’s opinion of these French painters and of the latest Dutch 
school has also recently been placed before the public in another 
form. We will hasten to say that in respect to these two groups 
of artists Mr. Henley’s judgments appear to us to be of high value ; 
they are founded on wide knowledge and on enthusiastic admira- 
tion. We may think that he makes too much of Troyon and not 
enough of Rousseau, and that he is wilfully blind to short- 
comings in Corot, which, if Corot had been an Englishman, Mr. 
Henley would have pounced upon like a vulture; yet, on the 
whole, he is a safe guide to modern French and Dutch art. We 
will not refer any longer to this section of his book. We will 
inquire whether he is a safe guide to English art. 

r. Henley is open, if he is anything, and he does not fly under 
false colours. He makes a Childe Roland of himself in the very 
= and blows a blast of defiance against the Dark Tower of 

urner and Mr. Ruskin, Cox and William Hunt, and the other 
impostors. But to do him perfect justice we ought to let him 
speak for himself, and here we will give from the body of the 
book a little fascicule of his judgments :— 

William Hunt was so indifferent to—or so unconscious of—some primary 
essentials in Art, that to call him an artist is to strangely abuse the word. 

Linnell’s mastery of paint is never conspicuous save in absence... . 
Indeed, there can be little doubt that, well as he meant and vigorous as 
was his temperament, the outcome of it all is in some sort a negation of 
art. 

David Cox is least attractive and convincing when he is most elaborate, 
for then his work is apt to set forth far too much of his personal idiosyn- 
cracy (which, on the whole, is tame and commonplace). 

When all is said that can be in Turner's favour, the result for him that 
is enamoured of art—who looks upon paint as so much visible beauty and 
is not concerned with its moral significance or its unpictorial suggestive 
ness, who sees that Turner’s blues are shrewd and his yellows trumpery 
[what does this mean ?], and who is mad and wicked enough to judge of 
the literary quality of (say) “ The Exile and the Rock Limpet ” by that of 
“ The Fallacies of Hope ’—is rather negative. 

Gainsborough’s training was incomplete; his accomplishment was 
never consummate ; his colour, for all its ease and spontaneity and sug- 
gestiveness, too often produces an impression which may be compared with 
the efiect of painted china. 

Copley Fielding was facile without being accomplished, his knowledge 
of nature was but skin-deep, such originality as he had was tame in kind 
and limited in degree. 


A cluster of such ex cathedrd judgments as these form a dainty 
dish to set before the amateur, who is not likely to be appeased 
by other and politer things which Mr. Henley says of the same 
artists. We can imagine the collector of Cox rising like the 
French gentleman from Peregrine Pickle’s table with a piteous 
ery of “For the love of Heaven, spare me the mortification of 
the honey and oil”! But we are not concerned for the amateur, 
who can take care of himself. We are thinking of the unstable 
character of artistic taste, which may be revolutionized in this 
topsy-turvey fashion. It is not possible that the merits of 
Wordsworth or of Goldsmith can ever be seriously challenged as 
Mr. Henley challenges those of Turner and Gainsborough. Critics 
of poetry differ ; but when they are dealing with the highest they 
differ only within certain restricted limits. But in art-criticism 
personal feeling appears to reign supreme. What to our grand- 
fathers seemed entirely beautiful may seem hideous to our fathers, 
and satisfactory again to ourselves. Monticelli, who to the 
natural man appears to have been a kind of lunatic, who arranged 
very pretty messes of colour by a happy accident, “ worked in the 
highest key with a certainty of inspiration and a brilliancy of 
effect which are scarce to a paralleled in art”; while Turner 
combines “an extraordinary and bewildering combination of an 
artistic, yet arbitrary, regard for ideals in combination with an 
inartistic and slavish regard for superfluous detail.” This is the 
very antipodean spirit of criticism, and it must be admitted that 
there is something charming in the freshness and boldness of a 
critic who adopts such a position. We say of him, as the Queen 
of Queerummania said of her lover,— 

In what a charming attitude he stands, 
How prettily he foots it with his hands! 


But is it sound as well as entertaining ? 

It must not be said, and we would not for a moment seem to 
suggest, that Mr. Henley writes in this paradoxical style with 
other than an entirely honest purpose. But he is furiously ridden 
by a theory, and one that spurs and pulls him like a Mexican 
cowboy. He has got hold of a formula that art must be non- 
literary, and the horns of literature push out from every covert 
at him. The “ interest of pure paint” is ever with him, and the 
horror of “subject” pursues him. Whenever a painter is sym- 
pathetic to Mr. Henley he is “a painter pure and simple, from 
whose work the literary element is absent,” like De Wint; when 
he is unsympathetic, “ his pictures are found deficient in the right 
pictorial quality, and his art is seen to partake too much of the 
character of literature,” like Wilkie. The thing becomes at last a 
joke. The reader hurries on to read about virtuous artists, sons 
of “ paint,” and wicked artists, sons of “literature.” The critic 
is positively hag-haunted by this alternative formula, pushed 
to such bewildering extremes that the mere fact that an artist 
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has made illustrations for books seems enough to put him 
outside the pale, as in the case of Pinwell, to whose extraordinary 
= of sympathy with pathetic phases of modern life and of realistic 

esign Mr. Henley appears wilfully blind. Of course the critic 
is not wholly wrong. Few of his dicta are positively false. The 
pity of it is that they are so seldom relatively right. The import- 
ance of | par well, the fact that execution is the essential 
matter of art, can hardly, we had supposed, be exaggerated ; but 
it is exaggerated by Mr. Henley, and to such an extent that it 
produces a violent reaction. We begin to ask ourselves if any- 
thing can be more priggish and doctrinaire than to try and divorce 
art from all human interests, from all illumination and illustra- 
tion of life, and tie it down to the solitary business of giving the 
sensuous pleasure of “paint,” that does not mean anything. At 
this rate, the palette of a colourist, accidentally composed at the 
close of a day’s work, might be of greater value than the cartoons 
of Raphael. But out of Mr. Henley’s own mouth shall his theory 
be judged. George Morland is one of his favourites; Morland is 
all “paint ” and no “literature.” “Morland,” says Mr. Henley, 
“ was nothing if not a painter, and Morland’s pictures are nothing 
if not arrangements of paint.” Underneath this extraordinary 
sentence, on the same page, stands the complete negation of it. 
The example of Morland given is an outline drawing in sanguine 
of a sow and her litter. This is not an arrangement in paint, and 
ought, therefore, to be nothing. But it is something ; it is full of 
those qualities which made up the genius of Morland, full of per- 
ception of animal instinct, full of humour, full of the “ literary ” 
gift of illustration, full of all those matters which in an artist 
over whom Mr. Henley had not thrown his mantle would be 
positively execrable. It is for exactly these qualities of minute 
observation and correct transcription that poor William Hunt is 
stamped upon. 

The fact is that Mr. Henley, one of the finest of living critics 
of art where he is in sympathy with his subject, becomes one of 
the worst where he is out of sympathy. He is not alone in this; 
he is merely the most striking of recent examples. When Mr. 
Ruskin says that Edouard Frére “ unites the depth of Words- 
worth, the grace of Reynolds, and the holiness of Angelico,” 
and Mr. Henley says of the same painter that he was “ a senti- 
mentalist who exaggerated his defects for the pleasure of a 
sentimental public,” the man in the street feels that there must 
be an error of sympathy somewhere. Here, as it happens, we 
are with Mr. Henley, but more often we are against him. That, 
in presence of that superb and perhaps unprecedented collection of 
the works of David Cox which he catalogues at Glasgow, he should 
have shown himself so blind to the majesty of the painter and 
the continuous splendour of his broad and poetic style, is simply 
deplorable ; while his article on Turner is little more than a 
diatribe, and errs gravely in the direction of taste in more than 
one passage. When Mr. Henley says that Cecil Lawson’s “ in- 
spiration was frankly Flemish,” he writes without reflection or 
care. Because Cecil Lawson painted a single picture in emula- 
tion of Rubens, he none the less was directly derived from Cox. 

If this volume had been less thoughtfully and less vigorously 
written than it is it would not, in parts, have provoked us so 
much. Whole pages appear to us to be revolutionary, and almost 
scandalous, but they live, and to the living in criticism much may 
be forgiven. There is not left to us much space in which to 
describe the outward appearance of the book. The cover is 
rather handsome, but uncouthly lettered. The titlepage appears 
to us, we must frankly say, the most handsome we have seen in a 
modern English book. The etchings are of various value. Those 
by Mr. W. Strang are admirable; one, after Israels, is simply a 
little masterpiece. Otherwise the heliogravures are better than 
the drawings and engravings. The childish print, after 
Thomson, of Duddingston, is a blot upon the book; and so is 
the almost ignoble example by which Sir Frederick Leighton is 
maligned. The drawings signed “A. Roche” deserve great 
praise. The whole book is a monument of painstaking investiga- 
tion, and forms a sort of cyclopedia of recent art which is full and 
accurate. The only important misprint we have discovered is a 


rather persistent one, for the name of Mr. Thornycroft is mis- 
spelled in eight different places, if not in more. 


ELEMENTS OF THE ART OF WAR.* 


HERE is a sort of old-world flavour about many of the 
contents of this book for which the title in a measure pre- 
ares us. The art of war, dear to the pedants of the last century, 
eat long since with us lost its high-sounding significance, and 
we are content to speak of tactics, or strategy, or reconnais- 
sance, as the case may be, and have dropped the more ambitious 
term. There is, properly speaking, no art of war, success in 
which is built up of attention to hosts of minor details and a 
happy combination of various qualifications in a general. What 
Mr. Mercur has produced is really a species of encyclopedia 
dealing with tactics and some of the military subjects usually 
taught to cadets, in which there is little literary cohesion and no 
attempt to make the contents interesting or attractive. 
Any book which in 293 short pages attempts to deal with 


a Elements of the Artof War. Pre for the use of Cadets of the 
United States Military Academy Wy, ameg Mercur, Professor of Civil 
Engineering at the U.S. Academy, Westpoint, N.Y. London : Macmillan 
& Co. 1889. 


organization, discipline, tactics in all its branches, stra’ 
and reconaissance, can be scarcely more than a précis as reg 
literary form. But, when we find that Mr. Mercur has further 
devoted sixty-five pages to a reproduction of the battle of 
Gravelotte from the German official account, and has likewise g 
great deal to say on moving and supplying armies, or what he, 
again reviving an old-fashioned phrase, terms “ Logistics,” we 
are not surprised to find much that is essential to the student 
either omitted or so superficially touched — as to be valueless, 
In its attempt to be comprehensive the book occasionally reminds 
us of Lord Wolseley’s Pocket Book, without, however, contain- 
ing the detailed mass of information which makes that com- 

endium so useful an aide-mémoire to the officer on _ service, 

here is also a certain lack of proportion throughout the work, 
Half a page is occupied in the discussion and definition of a 
tactical unit”; sixty-five pages, as we have already said, are 
allotted to one battle, while two suffice for the discussion of the 
attack and defence of woods, and night attacks are disposed of in 
one. Perhaps, however, the most marked deficiency we have to 
notice is the want of examples of actual operations quoted to 
illustrate the principles or rules involved. In place of bei 
shown an apt illustration of the point under discussion then a 
there, the weary reader is expected to plod through the curt dog- 
matic sentences, without a glimpse of any actual deed of arms to 
excite his interest, until finally a slab of the dull, matter-of-fact, 
official account of Gravelotte is ungraciously flung to him to 
make what he can of, and grub in for any deductions he 
chooses, 

Such a method of supplying mental food is calculated to induce 
indigestion, if not nausea. The chivalrous devotion of the German 
guard at St. Privat would have forcibly proved the folly of 
an infantry attack in closed formations, and in its proper place 
would have brightened the uneventful pages of infantry tactics; 
while the value of fresh troops in hand would be more impressed 
on the memory had the story of the union brigade at Waterloo 
been added to the principles for the employment of cavalry. 
These, however, are sistas of arrangement. A more serious 
blunder must be pointed out where it 1s stated that in the Eng- 
lish army a regiment of infantry consists of ten companies, and 
forms the tactical unit. Things are bad enough as they are, but, 
thank heaven! we have still two battalions to our regiments, and 
our tactical unit is at least on a par with that of Continental 
armies. It is also stated that there is “a marked tendency to 
give to all cavalry in foreign armies an organization as dragoons, 
or even to organize a large part as Mounted Infantry.” The truth, 
however, is that the French have recently armed a large number 
of their cavalry with lances, and that we are the only nation 
who have as yet organized Mounted Infantry as a distinct arm. 
A theory entirely opposed to our notions, and to the accepted 
practice of the greatest generals, is started where it is laid down 
that “ the highest authority should not, as a rule, be familiarly 
known or even seen by the mass of those under his command. 
Such a doctrine smacks of the time of the “Grand Monarque,” 
and is hardly in consonance with the traditions of Napoleon 
or of modern generals. 

The great revolution that took place in tactics at the end of 
the last century, when the mobile columns inaugurated by 
Napoleon finally overthrew the linear formations of Frederick, is 
very lightly touched upon, and the tactics of the French somewhat 
cavalierly treated. No mention whatever is made of the origin 
of the small columns first conceived by Mesnil Durand, Napoleon's 
instructor at Brienne, nor are the reasons that compelled Na 
leon to abandon them even alluded to. Battalion columns 
by skirmishers were light and handy, and possessed both mobility 
and fire effect. Their special value was perfectly app-eciated by 
the genius that first made use of them; and, if he latterly de- 
parted from his original practice and endeavoured to break the 
enemy’s line by the sheer weight of a mass of men, he saw the 
defects of the arrangement, and adopted it with his eyes open. 
The incessant drain of the Revolutionary wars had so exhausted 
the French manhood that the supply of raw material was in the 
end unequal to the requirements, and the discipline aud training of 
the latter-day levies were unequal to the demands which the more 
flexible formations made upon them. This accounts for the un- 
wieldy masses thrown into the mélée at Wagram and Waterloo, 
but by no means proves that Napoleon would not have preferred 
the older method of attack had he had more confidence in his 
troops. Further on the origin of the division is hardly touched 
upon, nor are the advantages as regards independence and mobility 
that made it the organization most suitable to the French armies 
sufficiently enforced. The dash and rapidity which distinguished 
their operations were —— brought about by the system 
which gave stability and independence to each part of their army, 
and rendered movement both more rapid and less hazardous. 
the portion of the book devoted to artillery tactics, while there is 
much that is undoubtedly sound, there are nevertheless some 
principles asserted which will, we imagine, hardly be accepted in 
these days. Thus, at the very outset, we are told that “ Artillery 
is essentially an arm of offence,” and “that rare instances have 
occurred in which it has been able to defend its own front against 
attack in line.” This will read like “rank blasphemy” to many 
of our gunners, and Prince Kraft will again be quoted to show 
that, as he has asserted, “ There were hundreds and thousands of 
cases in the war of ’70~’71 when artillery which refused to retire 
could not be driven back by infantry fire.” Mr. Mercur is, how- 
ever, at one with the modern school further on, where he says, 
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sensibly, “that a gun may pay for itself many times over, 
by being fought to an extremity that will result in its almost 
certain capture.” When, however, he seems to place the limit for 
effective shrapnell against infantry at 1,500 yards, he takes a turn 
pack to the days of the War of Secession ; and the suggestion of the 
possible use of solid shot on the battlefield recalls even more remote 

riods. There is throughout this portion also an absence of 
specific details as to the stages and ranges of the artillery combat. 
i valuable suggestions are scattered about, but they one and 
all lack definitiveness, and the especial duties of the artillery 
during the varying phases of the fight are not sufficiently dwelt 
upon and marked out. The discussion of cavalry tactics is 
remarkable for the importance that is evidently attached to the 
employment of this arm on foot. The dismounted side of the 
trooper's réle is usually considered so secondary and subordinate 
that it is only cursorily handled. In the present work, how- 
ever, fighting on foot is deliberately considered and treated as an 
important branch of the tactics of the arm. Mounted Infantry 
were so frequently employed during the American War of 
Secession that such tactics have naturally attracted more atten- 
tion across the Atlantic than in Europe; and there is much to 
be said for the views Mr. Mercur seems to hold. Yet it seems 
that the French and Germans still look to great results from the 
action of cavalry on the field of battle, and are inclined to en- 
courage shock tactics even at the expense of fire effect. The 
action of cavalry must be so rapid, sudden, and opportune that 
a danger seems to lurk in teaching it to look to anything but the 
arme blanche, except on special occasions, and in attaching so 
much importance to tactics which may lead it to await attack when 
victory can only be snatched in an audacious assault. 

The pages devoted to sketching and reconnaissance would more 
fitly find a place in a manual of military topography. Such work 
may be said to form a branch of the so-called “art of war”; but 
so equally may fortification, or gunnery, or miiitary bridging, or 
any other of its ramifications which are wisely not included in 
the present volume. To do justice to each subject a separate 
text-book is generally considered necessary, and the average 
student will, we think, require more explicit instructions and 
detailed information than * can find here, where he will get 
little more than a general and popular version of how such duties 
are carried out. The succeeding portions, which discuss advanced 
guards and outposts, are, however, well thought out, and these 
matters fully and carefully explained, while some excellent plates 
here most efficiently supplement the text. The paragraphs on 
convoys and escorts are likewise all that could be desired, and 
the principles to be observed in marching are practical and to 
the point. Moreover, Mr. Mercur has here departed from his 
usual practice, and has given an excellent example of the 
value of judicious arrangements in quoting the achievements 
of the Light Division in Portugal, and reproducing Cranfurd’s 
orders to be observed on the road, directions which still 
remain the model for such occasions. The absence of ex- 
amples from actual warfare to point the moral is particularly 
noticeable in the pages which are taken up with what we should 
call “combined,” but Mr. Mercur terms “ grand” tactics—a few 
lines from military history, supplemented by a good diagram, will 
do more to impress principles on the memory than many para- 
graphs of lifeless precept, and “ wise saws” are all the more 
telling if driven home by “ modern instances.” We are par- 
ticularly surprised that in an American book cavalry raids should 
have been discussed without the smallest allusion to the brilliant 
performance of General Stuart in front of Richmond in 1862, 
even if the still more striking instance of Gourko’s raid across 
the Balkans in the late Russo-Turkish war had been omitted. 
As regards minor matters, there is little use in instructions for 
entraining or disentraining artillery where details of dimensions, 
lashing, and packing are almost entirely ignored. Such questions 
should be thoroughly gone into or altogether let alone. 

On the whole, we are inclined tothink Mr. Mercur would have 
done better had he narrowed his scope, and avoided confusion by 
keeping more strictly to the real elements of the subject. There 
1s, doubtless, a substantial connexion between topography and 
tactics; but it is an obvious one, and they may best be dealt with 
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COLOURED ANALYTICAL TABLES.* 


PAMPHLET of about a dozen pages in which the only 
novelty that calls for notice is the introduction of a number 
of small tinted diagrams showing the colours of the precipitates, 
s, &c., which occur in elementary chemical analysis. The 
tables which accompany these diagrams are very meagre, far 
too meagre for practical utility, and the diagrams themselves seem 
to us to have but little real value, although the natural colours 
are fairly well imitated. It is quite true that lead chromate is 
yellow; but we fail to see that the student can be helped by the 
sight of a little patch of yellow paint placed against the name. 
The colours are not and cannot always be quite exact in such 
illustrations unless, as in one modern text-book, they are printed 
with the real pigments described in the text. The author's at- 
tempt was well meant, but the result does not appear to us to be 
commensurate with the trouble spent upon it. 


* Coloured Analytical Tables: a Class-Book for Students in Hospitals, 

eges,and Schools, By H. Wilson Hake, PhD., F.LC., #.C.S., Lecturer 

on Practical Chemistry, and Assistant-Lecturer in Chemistry at the West- 
minster Hospital Medical School, &c. London: Philip & Son. 1889. 


TWO BOOKS ON SPORTS.* 


NE of the first instincts in a reviewer is to recoil from a 
book of anecdotes, particularly when they are sporting 
anecdotes, for none are more hackneyed; but, if we took up 
“ Ellangowan’s” blue volume with fear and trembling, we laid 
it down with the satisfaction of being able to say a good deal in 
its favour. It is eminently fitted for dipping and skipping, 
“opening anywhere,” taking up at odd times, and putting down 
at a moment's notice without remorse. Its natural home would 
appear to be the railway carriage, the smoking-room, the hall 
table, and the laps of sleeping men. Mixed with much that is 
well known, there is a great deal in it which will be new to 
many, and perhaps most, people. Whether every word, from 
cover to cover, is pure gospel, is a question upon which we do 
not consider it our vocation to offer an opinion. 

Surprise and horror are often expressed in these days at the 
large presents made to jockeys; but, according to “ Ellangowan,” 
there is nothing new in this, for he says that more than twenty 
years ago, when Blue Gown won the Derby, Sir Joseph Hawley 
“ presented the rider of the animal with the stakes won on the 
occasion, nearly six thousand pounds,” although the colt “ran 
entirely for the benefit of the betting public, not being fancied 
by his owner, whose liking was centred on other two of his 
horses engaged in the same race, and which he supported to win 
him a very large amount of money.” Te also tells us that Sir 
Joseph gave the rider of Teddington an honorarium of 2,000/. 
when that horse won the Derby. In connexion with the large 
profits made by jockeys, he describes the careers of three men who 
were natives of the same parish. The first two were gentlemen’s 
sons ; and of these one eventually earned 400!. a year at the Bar 
and by literature, while the other became a hard-working City 
clergyman on 327/. a year. The third was the son of a groom and 
housemaid who had been servants to the parents of the first and 
second, and he made 2,000/.a year asa jockey. One of the most 
recent stories in the book is that of a man who is said to have started 
for Kempton Park, on the 1oth of last May, with only rod. notes in 
his pocket. In the course of the morning he was unexpectedly 
repaid an old debt, in the form of a 1,000/, note. Before the 
start for the Jubilee Stakes, wishing to back Amphion, who 
started at 12 to 1, he gave, as he thought, one of his 10/. notes to 
a bookmaker, saying, ‘I want you to lay me the odds against 
Amphion to this note in ready money.” His surprise may be 
imagined when, on going to be paid after the race, the book- 
maker, instead of giving him, as he expected, 130/., gave him his 
own banknote for 1,000/. and a cheque for 12,000/., with an apology 
for not having the full amount in ready cash to hand over to 
him. We have here, however, more stories about layers than 
backers. It is stated that Davies, who used to make a 100,000. 
book on the Derby, began life as a carpenter; and that Harry 
fill, “ who made a 10,000/. book regularly on every big event 
of the year,” was formerly boots at a small hotel. The last-named 
gentleman then took to thimble-rigging, and after that to welsh- 
ing. Once, when almost “ cleaned out” at Doncaster races, being 
reduced to his own legs as a conveyance, he went into a cottage 
to ask his way, and saw a 20/. Bank of England note pasted over 
the space left by a broken pane in the window. This he purchased 
for one shilling—he afterwards paid its full value—and it be- 
came the foundation of his fortunes. Who that ever saw him can 
forget his venerable, sanctimonious, and ostentatiously simple ap- 
pearance? “Ellangowan” tells us that in 1853 he thought 
he had “squared” the jockey who was to ride in an im- 
portant race; but that the jockey “ was compelled to win, and 
Hill dropped 20,000/.” “ Soon afterwards he lost 40,000/. among 
the blacklegs of the Stock Exchange.” The illustrious Mr. 
Crockford was at one time a fishmonger ; but between his gaming- 
rooms and his betting-book he had amassed a fortune of half a 
million before his death. That event is said tc have taken place 
on the evening before The Princess won the Oaks, in 1844. On 
behalf of himself and a party of friends he had backed that filly 
for a large sum in his own name, and his confederates were horri- 
fied at the idea of all these bets being rendered void by his death, 
To provide against such a catastrophe in case of victory—in case 
of defeat the truth would have been told readily enough— 
Crockford’s death was kept a profound secret, and as soon as a 
carrier pigeon reached his house after the race bearing the word 
“ Princess,” his body was dressed up in his clothes —_ poms 
up in a chair in the window in which he was accustomed to sit. 
Many people on their return from Epsom, “as they drove past to 
their clubs, saw the old man, ‘looking,’ as they said, ‘ rather 
lively.’ By this means all the bets which in consequence of 
his death had lapsed were duly obtained, each of the con- 
federates getting the amount for which he had respectively 
‘stood in.’” Such, at any rate, is the story according to “ Ellan- 
gowan,” and it has appeared in print, much in the same form, 


before. 


* Sporting Anecdotes, Being Anecdotal Annals, Descriptions, Tales 
and Incidents of Horse-Racing, Betting, Card-Playing, Pugilism, Gambling, 
Cock-Fighting, Pedestrianism, Fox-Hunting, Angling, Shooting, and 
other Sports, now first collected and edited by “ Ellangowan.” London: 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Glasgow: Thomas D, Morison. 1889. 

Race-Horses. Pedigree—Description—History. By S. F Touchstone. 
Translated from the French by C. B. Pitman. Sixty Coloured Plates, by 
V. J. Cotlison, I. Péricaut. and Le Nail, Also One Hundred and Thirty- 
four Vignettes in the Text, by Crafty, Le Nail, Arsenius, Péricaut, 
Cousturier, &e, Coloured by hand, Lendon: John C. Nimmo, 1889. 
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In connexion with Crockford’s an account is given of a 
certain Mr. Scrope Davies. One night he was introduced at 
those gaming-rooms to a Mr. H , a young man who had in- 
herited a large fortune and was to be married within a month. 
After talking for a time the two men began to play hazard, and 
Davies won all before him. By the morning the youth had lost 
everything he had in the world; and, throwing himself on a 
sofa, he covered his face with his hands and cried like a child. 
“Listen to me,” said Scrope Davies, touching him upon the 
shoulder, “1 will forego everything I have won to-night on one 
condition, and that is, that you will take a solemn oath never to 
touch cards or dice again.” The conditions were accepted and 
faithfully observed on both sides. Some years afterwards Scrope 
Davies, who continued to gamble, lost everything he possessed, 
and in his dire necessity he wrote to Mr. H——, who had 
“ married the girl he loved, and waxed richer and richer,” to the 
following effect :—“ You begged me, should I ever want a friend, 
to come to you, as you considered all that you possessed belonged 
as much to me as to yourself. Without taking any such exagge- 
rated view of your obligations, I now ask you for some assistance 
to enable me to weather the storm.” In reply he received a 
formal note to the effect that “ Mr. H—— regretted that he was 
unable to offer Mr. Scrope Davies any assistance.” 

Crockford’s was not the only club at which there was high play 
in days gone by. Hazard used to be played for enormous sums at 
White’s, Brookes’s, the Cocoa Tree, and Almack’s clubs. “ Ellan- 
gowan ” states that on acertain Wednesday afternoon, at the last- 
named house, Charles James Fox won 12,000/. by four o'clock, and 
lost, not only that, but 11,coo/. in addition, by five o’clock. After 
dinner he began to play again, and did not stop until it was time, 
on the following day, for him to go to the House to take part in 
a debate upon the Thirty-nine Articles. After the debate he went 
to White’s, where he remained, drinking, until seven the next 
morning, when he moved on to Almack’s, where he won 6,000. ; 
and on the afternoon of that day (Friday) he started for New- 
market. Lord Robert Spencer won 100,000/. at Brookes’s, and 
then was prudent enough to give up gambling altogether. At 
the same club, we are told, a man who had made a large fortune 
in India lost 90,000/. in a single night soon after his return 
to England. It was here too, according to the author, that 
Mr. George Hartley Drummond lost 20,0007. at a sitting to 
Beau Brummel. This was the only occasion on which he 
gambled in his life, and it cost him dear; for, besides the 
20,000/., he lost his partnership in Drummond’s bank, as he was 
requested to retire on account of this escapade. “ Dice playing 
was in favour at the Cocoa Tree, and the records of that club 
tell of a famous throw which meant the winning or losing 
of 180,000/.” With regard to modern gambling the author 
considers it “an undoubted fact” that, although large sums are 
occasionally lost in this country at baccarat, “ more money is lost 
and won in a single night in the Oriental Club at Constantinople 
than changes hands in half a week in any club in London; 
while at the Jockey Club in the city of Mexico heavier play may 
be witnessed any evening than can be seen anywhere in London.” 
He also states “ that there are fifty places in New York where 
gambling goes on for every ten in London, and that at the Club 
at Shanghai or at Singapore the stakes are heavier than at most 
coteries in this capital of ours.” In dismissing the subject of 
gambling, we may express our surprise that when giving an 
account of Lord de Ros and the accusations brought against him 
of cheating at cards, “ Ellangowan” did not quote the well- 
known epitaph composed for that nobleman by one of his 
compeers :—“ Here lies Lord de Ros, waiting for the last 
trump.” 

Amusing as are many of the stories collected in this volume, 
the work is not without its faults. The anecdotes are arranged 
without the least regard for time, place, or subject. The same 
people, the same events, and the same places are often described 
over again, at intervals, with the result of producing a wearisome 
amount of repetition. As instances of this, we may observe that 
there are accounts of dreams foretelling the winners of races 
in ten places; that there are stories about Captain Barelay 
and his athletic powers in at least four; that the Royal 
Cockpit, the Derby, and ready-money betting are each dealt with 
twice over; and that we are told more than once that Crockford 
began life as a fishmonger, that a cock-fight for 8,000l. took place 
at Lincoln, and that Beau Brummel won 20,000, from Mr. 
Drummond at a sitting. Charles James Fox’s gambling trans- 
actions are described three times, and the subjects of touts and 
tipsters are enlarged upon over and over again. A much more 
serious charge against the book is the offensive personality in 
which the author occasionally indulges. 

Race-Horses is an English translation of Les chevaux de course, 
which we reviewed some months ago. As befits a book published 
in this country, instead of being only loosely sewn, it is issued 
in a strong and neat cover. The plates are the same as those 
in the French edition, with the exception of the addition of 
slight backgrounds, which seem to us an improvement. We are 
not so sure that the vignettes, which are uncoloured in the 
French issue, are the better for being “ coloured by hand” in 
this edition. The fine gradations of light and shade, which 
made the uncoloured vignettes so forcible, have been to a great 
extent lost by the washes of colour laid over them in the 
English publication. As we have criticized the whole work so 
lately, it would be superfluous to dwell upon its details on this 
occasion; so we will merely observe that, while some of the 


portraits of race-horses are out of drawing and others are carica- 
tures, many of them are excellent; that the letterpress containg g 
great deal that is interesting, and that the pedigrees leave nothing 
to be desired, 


FROM LONDON TO BOKHARA.* 


T is seldom we have to complain of excessive condensation, 

but Colonel Le Messurier writes so lightly and pleasantly that 
we could wish he had told his story in more detail. Somewhat 
unfortunately, he modestly chose to be guided by “the excellent 
advice given by Mountstuart Elphinstone when criticizing the 
manuscript of Burnes’s travels, ‘ that a narrative of this kind should 
be in the highest degree plain and simple.’” Nevertheless, a 
really able and gifted writer will show his ability in spite of 
such self-imposed trammels, and Colonel Le Messurier’s Ride 
through Persia is not only instructive, but extremely interesting. 
It is to the credit of the Russians that they received him wit 
great kindness and courtesy ; that they facilitated his inquiries in 
every way ; and gave him exceptional permission to inspect the 
recently constructed line of rail which links the distant frontiers 
of Afghanistan with the broad and solid base of their communica- 
tions on the Caspian. For Colonel Le Messurier is a master of 
technical engineering, and, had they desired it, they would have 
found it difficult to throw dust in his eyes. Ile gratefully ac- 
knowledges the civilities which have in no way biased his judg- 
ment. Ile tells the plain story of all he saw—his travel is 
admirably illustrated by appropriate maps; and his observations 
are established upon recent statistics. 

Ife has much to say in praise of the Russian travelling arrange- 
ments. But the tourist who spends days and nights in the 
train finds traces of a society of many ranks only superficially 
civilized. “It is not a nice plan, specially where ladies and 
gentlemen travel for days and nights together, and where, from 
through communication in the train, passengers in the lower 
classes use without hesitation the accommodation intended for 
the higher.” The filth and poverty of the third-class passengers 
were appalling. Yet the cheapest fares are relatively excessively 
high, which interposes almost hopeless obstacles to the better dis- 
tribution of population over an Empire where certain old-settled 
districts are densely overcrowded, while great stretches of fertile 
soil are awaiting colonization elsewhere. He made a hurried 
passage through the highlands of Caucasia, but he gives an ex- 
cellent description of those innumerable divisions in blood and 
speech which paved the way for the Russian conquest, and of the 
skilfully engineered roads and fortresses with which the conquerors 
have strengthened and buttressed Caucasia’s natural defences. 
The capitalists who have “ struck ile” and made great fortunes 
have been doing much to open up the country and to develop 
communications through the Western Asiatic Empire. Petroleum 
refuse is now universally consumed on the steamers tradi 
on the Volga and Caspian, and in the eastern trains. An 
these capitalists dream of doing still more. A colossal scheme 
has been projected for conveying the petroleum in pipes from 
the port of Baku, on the Caspian, to Batoum, on the Black Sea. 
It has been shelved for a time as being too costly; but all the 
specifications have been drawn out in detail. The length of the 
line of piping is 497 miles; the cast-iron pipes are to be eight 
inches in diameter; and there are to be sixty-four intermediate 
pumping-stations, And the pipes must be buried at a considerable 
depth to guard against cracking in the intense frosts. Baku has 
been nearly flooded by the outburst of the oil; strong bulkheads 
or bulwarks of metal have been employed to control the irre- 
pressible energy of the oil-springs, and the monopolists have 
bestowed the inevitable overflow on neighbours who would 
otherwise have troubled them with actions for damages. Eight 
millions sterling are said to have been sunk in the industry, of 
which three millions are held by the enterprising Nobel and two 
millions by the Rothschilds. Oil has given a marvellous impetus 
to the Caspian trade. There are no fewer than seventy-two 
steamers plying in the inland sea, and a third of them average a 
burden of 450 tons. “The transport of an army corps would 
require 124,000 tons,” and by that we may measure the means 
for a first advance upon India at the disposal of the Russian 
War Department. 

As for the railway, with its terminus not far from the city of 
Bokhara, it has been constructed at great. expense and in the 
face of grave difficulties. Dangerous and unbridled torrents 
have peen bridged, and in some of the districts constant pre- 
cautions must be taken against the drift of sand from the deserts 
before winds that blow steadfastly at fixed seasons. These 
winds may be counted with as contidently as the “Trades” im 
the tropics. The railway work seems to have been solidly done, 
and though military labour was largely employed, it cost very 
considerable sums. The rails are of steel, and, with the sleepers 
and the spikes, they were all transported from Russia. One of 
the most serious obstacles to the construction of the works and 
the working is the scarcity of water. In the first 116 miles 
no fresh water is to be found. But the difficulty has been sut- 
mounted, and to some of the stations water has been brought m 
pipes from the springs in the neighbouring mountains. Arrived 
at the historical Geok Tepe, we are told of the Turkomans pro- 


* From London to Bokhara; and a Ride through Persia. Py Colonel A. 
Le Messurier. R.E., Author of “ Kurdistan in 1879.” London : Richard 


Bentley & Son. 1889. 
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tracted and gallant defence. In hand-to-hand fighting the fierce 
slave-stealers had it all their own way ; and their mud forti- 
fications were by no means to be despised. Had it not been for 
the superiority in science, in artillery, and in patent breech- 
loading rifles, the Ttussians could have never carried Geok Tepe, 
as they would have been baffled without the Roumanian help 
before the works of Plevna. But now they are in the place, like 
Marshal MacMahon in the Malakoff, they mean to remain, and, by 
strategy, diplomacy, and engineering, they have been steadily 
consolidating their advanced positions. These outposts can be 
by no means agreeable quarters. Merv, for example, was swarming 
with flies, and its best resource, in the way of evening recreation, 
was the salon of the “Grand Hotel,” which served as a café 
chantant. Elsewhere, as at Bokhara, the officers in “ country 

uarters” are still worse off; the mist-laden air is often mala- 
rious, and the sewerage-tainted water is almost poisonous. So 
there is an Egyptian plague of ulcers and boils, to say nothing of 
the fostering of deadly epidemics. 

All Colonel Le Messurier tells us goes to confirm the belief 
that Persia is already in part almost as much a province of 
Russia as Bokhara or Khiva. We doubt not that the Shah would 

ladly assert his independence, but he dare not do it. Strategi- 
cally, Russia commands the capital, and the course of the new 
railway near the mountain frontier must greatly facilitate any 
military operations. Even now, and much against his will, there 
js pressure put upon him to encourage Russian trade by giving 
it unfair advantages. Should the scramble come for the wrecks 
of the Empire of Artaxerxes and Darius, England must be 
content to secure the seaboard of the Persian Gulf and to 
mount guard over: the channels that are the trade outlets of 
the Euphrates. The Shah might make a fair fight of it if he 
were not dominated from the north, as a strong fortress in 
the plains may be paralysed by the irresistible cannonade 
from commanding heights. His regular troops are said to be 
of as good fighting material as those of the Turks, and they 
have been tolerably well disciplined by foreign officers. And, 
remembering that money in modern times is the sinews of 
war, there would appear to be little doubt as to the soundness 
of his credit and his wonderful resources in valuables and 
coin. Persia has no debt, and has just granted concessions to 
a bank which undertakes to make advances on easy terms. 
Were it possible to guarantee the sanctity of the frontier and 
to assure an independent future for the development of the 
country, we see no reason why the new bank should not do 
a profitable business, and why the State should not advan- 
tageously borrow at highly remunerative interest. But the 
advance of the Anglo-Persian Bank shares to a satisfactory 

remium would be a strong additional inducement to Russian 
interposition, stimulated by bitter trade jealousies; and, more- 
over, the precious hoards in the treasury of Teheran are sufli- 
cient in themselves to invite a raiding expedition. Oriental 
estimates of value always seem to us to have a smack of the 
auctioneer’s advertisement or Aladdin’s cave. But Colonel Le 
Messurier speaks of a throne in the palace which was estimated 
by Tavernier at 6,000,000/. sterling; while the comparatively in- 
_— price set upon a golden terrestrial globe is 323,000/. 

e money in the Shah's coffers is variously estimated at from 
3 to 13 millions sterling. After making ample deduction, it is 
very clear that the Shah must be an exceedingly wealthy potentate, 
and much to be envied by his struggling rival, the Sultan, though 
both are believed to be in the habit of hoarding. But we are 
told that the Shah's treasure chests are like a snake's mouth— 
whatever may go in, nothing ever comes out. Should he want 
money for any exceptional object—say, a tour in Europe, 
with the traveliing expenses and the tips—he simply orders 
an extra contribution on the provinces, sending, if necessary, 
a flying corps to levy it. At the same time, Colonel Le 
Messurier gives him credit for being a benevolent ruler, and 
wise as well, according to his limited lights. He builds caravan- 
serais for the benefit of travellers and internal trade; like a 
good Moslem, he gives liberally to charitable objects; he 
has profited so far by his European travels that he encourages 
& Gas Company that has been casting light on the slums and 
dark alleys of Teheran, and he has tolerated concessions for cafés 
to enterprising Frenchmen. “ Being an Oriental,” as Colonel 
Le Messurier observes, “it is but natural that he should wish 
Strangers to leave him at peace; but, however much England 
may pay attention to this point, it will not prevent Russia from 
pressing claims and securing tangible advantages.” The wealth 
of Persia, according to Colonel Le Messurier, has been greatly 
exaggerated. There are no signs anywhere of extreme poverty ; 
“yet one could not call Persia a rich country ; at the same time 
there is a vast amount of actual wealth in gold, precious stones, 
lead, iron, coal, bitumen, &c., hidden away, and the fertility of the 
soil is of a very high order.” But when he speaks of the fertility 
of the soil, it should be remembered that there are broad moun- 
tam ranges and great stretches of highland and plain which are 
hopelessly sterile and irreclaimable. 


SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD.* 


N the western wall of the interior of the Duomo at llorence, 
\ to the right of the main entrance, is the portrait of Sir John 


* Sir John Hawkwood (L Acuto) : Story of a Condottiere. Translated 
from the Italian of John Temple-Leader, Esq., and Signor Giuseppe Marcotti, 
by Leader Scott. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1889. 


Iawkwood, the renowned English Condottiere. The picture once 
seen is not easily forgotten; for, to say nothing of the magnificent 
proportions of the horse, the painter, Paolo Uccello, has made 
Hawkwood a perfect model of a wise and valiant knight. Apart 
from the intrinsic value of the work, this remarkable picture well 
deserves the place which it occupies, for Hawkwood’s military 
skill and good faith brought the Republic safely and honourably 
through more than one dangerous crisis. His story is well worth tell- 
ing, and the authors of this book have evidently spent much care 
upon it; every part of their subject has been worked out thoroughly, 
they have used the best authorities, have supplied their readers 
with minute chronological information in marginal notes, and have 
added an appendix of hitherto unpublished documents illustrative 
of their text, and consisting for the most part of a large number 
of letters, some addressed to Hawkwood and others written by 
his direction. With all these good points, however, their book is 
not nearly so interesting as it ought to be, considering the nature 
of the matters of which it treats. This is partly at least due to the 
fact that they have not said enough about the relations of the 
different Italian States towards one another to enable their readers 
to grasp without difficulty the exact part that Hawkwood was 
playing at each period of his career; their story lacks coherence, 
and is rather hard to follow. It is further injured by a want of 
proportion, the result, apparently, of a desire to put in everything 
that they have found on their subject, and by their failure 
to give sufficient prominence to events of special importance. 
Moreover they are unfortunate in their translator; the lady who 
undertook the task having, as it seems, simply aimed at rendering 
the words of the original as literally as possible into their 
English equivalents. At the same time Hawkwood’s life can 
never make dull reading, and if our authors have failed to present 
it in a particularly attractive form, they have at least treated it 
with commendable diligence. 

Although there are various traditions about Hawkwood's birth 
and early years, they are generally worth very little. It seems 
fairly certain, however, that he belonged to the family which held 
Hawkwood manor, at Sible Hedingham, in Essex, though scarcely, 
as is said here, “ near Colchester,” and that he served, and received 
knighthood, in the French wars of Edward IIL. He makes his first 
undoubted appearance as one of the captains of the English compa- 
nies which were brought into Italy by the Marquis of Montferrat 
after the Peace of Bretigny. It is pointed out here that these 
companies did not, as is frequently asserted, carry the plague 
with them from Provence into Northern Italy, for the disease 
had appeared in Piedmont before their arrival. They were them- 
selves a grievous plague, for they burnt fifty-two places in the 
Milanese territory, and devastated the country “as far as the 
rivers Ticino and Trebbia.” Out of these companies was formed 
the famous White Company, consisting both of horse and foot 
soldiers; and of this band Hawkwood, or “ Giovanni Auti,” as the 
Pisans called him—his name appears in every possible form—was 
chosen Captain-General. He was the last and greatest of the 
mercenary leaders who served in Italy before the rise of the 
native companies under Alberico da Barbiano, the founder of 
the school of Italian warfare, and the master of Jacopo dal 
Verme, Facino Cane, Braccio da Montone, and Sforza Atten- 
dolo. Indeed, Hawkwood and Barbiane were cotemporaries, 
and acted both against and in conjunction with one another 
In the middle of the fourteenth century foreign troops were 
sure of constant and profitable employment in Italy, where the 
different States were perpetually quarrelling, and the tyrants 
who had grasped the lordship of one or more cities were anxious 
to establish and extend their power; while the absence of the 
Popes and the character of the Papacy in exile encouraged 
ambitious schemes and general violence. The people were given 
up to commerce, and were unwilling to expose themselves to 
danger or privation, and both free cities and tyrants fought their 
battles with mercenary troops. Of these there was abundance to 
be had of the best quality when the long war between England 
and France was broken by the Peace of Bretigny. No more 
tempting field than Italy could have presented itself to the pro- 
fessional soldier ; the paymasters were rich and eager to be sup- 
plied with armies, the quarters were pleasant, the cities full of 
all good things, and the inhabitants unwarlike. The country was 
soon overrun by foreign mercenaries, who made the people pay 
heavily for their services, and no band was more formidable than 
the English company, and no leader more famous than Sir John 
Hawkwood—“ that great master of war,” as Filippo Villani calls 
him. A clear account is given here of the mode of warfare prac- 
tised by these English; it was naturally the same as that to 
which they had been accustomed in the French wars. The fact 
that their tactics were “ more defensive than offensive even in an 
attack” explains, we are told, what the translator calls “the 
relative incolumity of the White Company in a defeat.” While 
it is, no doubt, true that the leaders of the Free Companies were 
apt to avoid decisive and sanguinary actions, in order to prolon; 
wars, they were also influenced by the value of prisoners, an 
were unwilling to slay men who could pay ransom. Apart, too, 
from considerations of gain, which were always uppermost in the 
mind of a condottiere, they must, save when, as not infrequently 
happened, companies composed of men of hostile nations were 
opposed to each other, have looked on the mercenaries of the 
other side rather as comrades engaged in playing a match against 
them than as enemies whom they desired to destroy. Besides, 
the mercenary leader was, of course, anxious to keep his company 


as strong as possible, and therefore would not expose his men 
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to any unnecessary danger. Hawkwood was specially re- 
nowned for his wariness and skill in manceuvres, and his 
employers sometimes thought that he carried his caution too 
far. After his victory over the army of Bernabd Visconti 
on the Chiese, Gregory XI1., for whom he was fighting, was 
disappointed at hearing that he had retired to Bologna, 
exhorted him “not to give the defeated enemy time to take 
breath,” and expressed his surprise that no city, fortress, or town 
of any sort had been taken from the “son of Belial.” Yet, in 
spite of his skill and caution, Hawkwood was by no means 
invariably successful, especially in the earlier part of his career ; 
and though reasons are given for doubting Macchiavelli’s asser- 
tion, that he was taken prisoner when deleated near Cortona in 
1365 while he was in the pay of Pisa, he and the larger part of 
his company were certainly taken prisoners after an unusually 
fierce combat near Arezzo, about three years later. He was honour- 
ably distinguished from most of the mercenaries of his time by 
his faithfulness to his employers. Nevertheless, he would stand no 
trifling. When Bernabé Visconti took advantage of some com- 

laints against him for ravaging the country round Asti, to reduce 

is pay, and he found that he was expected to “ regulate himself in 
military matters,” according to the wishes of ladies and the orders 
of “ scribbling notaries,” he promptly made terms with the Pope, 
and when, after doing some extremely dirty work in the Papal 
service, he was rewarded with smooth words instead of cash, he 
sold his sword to Florence, Bernabd, and their allies. As long, 
however, as he was well paid, and not subjected to too much in- 
terference, he never deserted those whose money he took, and 
the Florentines, who learnt to trust him completely, found 
him an ever-ready help in times of need. It was dangerous 
to be behindhand in paying him, for then he had a habit of 
paying hims+lf; and once while he was employed by the Pope 
made up some arrears by cutching a cardinal and keeping him as 
a hostage, silencing all remonstrances by the remark, “ We want 
our pay.” Personally the cardinal was treated courteously 
enough, and received back his baggage, in which, along with a 
mitre and rosary, were found “ several women’s gowns”; but his 
ransom was fixed at 130,000 ducats Sometimes Hawkwood 
contented his men by plundering a city, and sometimes, even 
when his pay was not in arrears, he would withdraw into winter 
quarters in the lands of his employers, who made strenuous, and 
generally unsuccessful, efforts to persuade him to go on fighting, 
or at least to march elsewhere. While the English not unde- 
servedly had a bad name for plundering, and committed much 
oppression and violence, they were not addicted to the horrible 
cruelties practised by the German, Breton, or, indeed, the native 
Italian mercenaries. Hawkwood’s worst acts were the sack of 
Faenza, where his company completely spoiled the town to make 
up for their arrears of pay, while their captain seized on the fortress 
and the town itself, and sold them to the Marquis of Ferrara, and 
the part which he took in the massacre at Cesena. As regards 
his doings at Cesena it should, however, be remembered in his 
favour that he tried to dissuade the ferocious Cardinal of Geneva 
from slaughtering the inhabitants; and, though he certainly 
helped to carry out the Cardinal’s orders, he and his men man- 
aged to send about a thousand of the women to Rimini. 

Large as Hawkwood’s gains must have been, he does not seem 
to have laid by money, for in 1387 he petitioned that his pro- 
perty might be sold by the officers of the montz in order to meet 
the debts which he owed to several Florentine citizens. Captains 
of mercenaries were “not at all accustomed to save their earn- 
ings; play, women, luxury, in short, a gay life consumed quickly, 
often in anticipation, what they had gained in war.” A bank 
was established in Florence to advance money to the soldiers, 
and there were usurers in plenty in that and other cities to relieve 
Hawkwood of his riches. The Florentines did not allow their 
great captain to want, and a few years later gave him a hand- 
some annuity for his life, provided dowers for his daughters, and 

romised that his wife, Donnina, should receive a pension after 
is death. His marriage with Donnina was reckoned a splendid 
one, for she was a daughter of Bernabé Visconti by his favourite 
mistress. It took place while he was engaged by the League 
against the Papal torces during the administration of the Eight 
Saints of the War in Florence. This was one of the two grandest 
periods in his career; the other, which came almost at the end 
of his long life, was rendered illustrious by his able conduct of 
the war undertaken by Florence against Gian Galeazzo. In 
spite of his marriage to Donnina, Hawkwood was on bad terms 
with Bernabo at the time of his fall, and not only refused to go 
to his help, but, as is shown here, had even bound himself by 
fealty and homage to the usurper, who before he ventured on his 
at stroke had secured himself against Hawkwood’s interference 
Pe payment of 1,000 florins. Nevertheless it is possible that 
Hawkwood, “ being a most astute man,” may only have entered 
into this agreement in order to “ lull the natural suspicion of 
Gian Galeazzo,” meaning all the while to act against him if a 
suitable occasion should arise. If this was so, another motive 
besides pay must have entered into his calculations when in 1390 
he agreed with the Florentines to carry on war against the 
powerful Lord of Milan. His first operations, when, according 
to our authors, he must have been nearly eighty years of age, 
were successful, and they were followed by the most brilliant of all 
his achievements, his retreat from his position on the Adda, where 
he had vainly expected to be joined by the Count of Armagnac. 
In spite of the ettorts of Jacopo dal Verme and other leaders, who 
were at the head of a far larger force, he led his army across the 


Oglio, the Mincio, and the Adige, and so into safe quarters ip 
Paduan territory, exhibiting throughout the whole course of this 
perilous movement a degree of skill which places him above every 
other general of his day. When he died, about three vears later 
in 1394, the Republic, which he served +o well, showed its 
gratitude by burying him with extraordinary splendour in the 
Duomo, his body having first been carried into the church of Say 
Giovanni (the Baptistery), where “ he was wept for by the women 
in the presence of a great crowd.” Shortly before his death he 
made arrangements to return to his native country, and at the 
request of Richard If. the Signoria allowed his body to be 
transported to England. It is worth noting that this volume, 
which is in all respects handsomely got up, has been printed by y 
Florentine house with remarkable neatness and accuracy. ; 


LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE.* 


VILE author of these Lectures, while admitting that no origin. 
ality is to be looked for in Russian literature, still ventures 
to assert that it is destined to regenerate that of Western Europe. 
The fashionable craze which he savs has grown up for it is, he 
explains, no craze at all, but a natural longing for fresh and un- 
sophisticated ideas. This belief that a vast future lies before them 
in various spheres of thought and action is very general among 
Russians, and finds expression in their proverb :— 
Europe: I have left one shore and not reached the other. 
Russia: I sit by the sea and await fair weather. 
But the rest of Europe may be excused for deubting its accom- 
plishment., The distinctive quality of Russian character is, we 
are told, “intensity.” Peter the Great, for example, forces his 
subjects to shave off their beards at the point of the sword. 
Moscow, the Mecca of the Orthodox, is abandoned to the flames 
without hesitation at the call of patriotism ; and Alexander II. 
crowds into one short decade reforms for which in other lands 
centuries have been required. This trait of intensity is reflected 
in the national literature. Ience the Russian author never writes 
for the “almighty dollar”; if not original, he is never feeble; 
indeed, the most illustrious of Russian authors have been raised 
above the necessities of life by their social position. 

Four Russian writers are chosen to illustrate as many different 
stages of literary development—a sequence which the lecturer 
maintains to be universal. We have Pushkin, the Singer; Gogol, 
the Protester ; Turgenietl, the Warrior; and, lastly, Tolstoy, the 
Artist and Preacher. The first named is deseribed as a singer, 
and no more; a most tuneful one, it is true, but destitute of all 
moral purpose ; and he died at an age which left his fame a mere 
fragment of grand possibilities. Yet no other has succeeded to 
the place which he vacated. The reader must guard against 
accepting Mr. Panin’s versions as adequately representative of 
Pushkin’s poetry : witness The Black Shawl, which loses all the 
splendid swing of the original in the process of translation. We 
are glad to find The Captain's Daughter, which we lately noticed 
in these columns, described as “a thing of purity, a thing of 
calmness, a thing of beauty, unsurpassed either in Russia or out 
of Russia,” and in English literature only equalled by the Vicar 
of Wakefield. 

Gogol raised his protesting voice when Russia, divested of the 
false glitter with which the age of Catherine had endued her, 
was brought face to face with the iron despotism of Nicholas. 
The Autocrat himself “laughed till the tears ran down his 
cheeks and his sides ached” when present as a spectator at the 
Revisor, a comedy which bitterly satirized his own system of 
government and the corruption it fostered. ‘Good God!” ex- 
claimed Pushkin, after a perusal of Dead Souls, “I had no idea 
that Russia was such a dark country!” Gogol, however, be- 
came a religious maniac, and was one day found starved to death 
at the foot of the holy images he was in the act of adoring. 

‘Turgenieff spent his life in one prolonged struggle against the 
existing order of things in Russia; but his six great novels are 
pretty well known in this country, and perhaps the same may be 
said of the works of Tolstoy, the gifted author of War and Peace, 
whom Mr. Panin would elevate into a “Heaven-sent inspirer” 
like Mahomet and Luther or—rather an abrupt descent—Carlyk, 
Emerson, and Ruskin. The lecturer indulges in some severe 
remarks on Dickens, Thackeray, and other English writers of 
fiction, comparing their works disadvantageously with the four 
representative Russians of his choice. Scott, however, is held 
up as a superlative model in this department of literature. 


TRADE TOKENS.+ 


NEW people, probably, are aware how short has been the 
history of a copper coinage in modern Europe ; that in 20 
country does it begin before the fifteenth century, and in ours 
not until after the Restoration. The penny of the Bible, as 
most people know, was the Roman silver denarius, and the de- 


* Lectures on Russian Literature. By Ivan Panin. London and New 
York: Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 

+ Trade Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Century. A New and Revised 
Edition of William Boyne’s Work, by George C. Williamson. Vol. I. 
London: Elliot Stock. 
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scendant of the denarius all through the middle ages was the 
(silver) penny in England, and abroad the denier, When copper 
money came into use, it arose originally, probably, from accident 
rather than design—that is to say, from the excessive debase- 
ment of coins which were meant to pass as silver. This process 
went on much more abroad than in England. Philip Augustus 
was distinguished in that line, as readers of Dante will remember. 
The base money of France found its way in quantities into our 
country, and was probably used extensively for small change. 
The still current expression “ black mail” is a curious re- 
miniscence of the fact. ‘To nine out of ten of those who use it, the 
expression almost necessarily calls up the vision of a robber 
knight clad in black armour, though these must be puzzled to 
explain the origin of the phrase “pay black mail.” “ Black 
mail” is really black or debased maille ; the maille being in the 
middle ages the obolus, or half-denier, and derived from the 
Low-Latin medallia, which in Italian becomes medaglia. It is 
natural to connect medallia with metallum, “ metal,” and this 
is what Littré does. But Francois Lenormant has shown good 
reason for deriving the word from the name of the town of Melle 
(Metallum), where a mint was set up in Carlovingian days. 

Boyne says that during the middle ages “transactions requiring 
money of an inferior order were carried on by means of black 
mail, Turneys [really Tournay deniers], Abbey pieces, crockards, 
dotkins, and other base foreign currency.” In time, however, 
the urgent need for some better regulated small coinage was felt, 
and in 1613 James I. issued a patent to the Harrington family 
(“ Lord Harrington, Baron of Exeter,” as his title is recited) 
allowing them the privilege of coining farthing tokens in copper. 
Out of this monopoly they made a very lucrative business for 
thirty years ; for, though the pieces were only tokens—i.e. issued 
to be redeemed at will—when they were once put in currency 
the issuers declined to do this, until the Parliament of 1644 
ordered that they should be redeemed and the cost thereof made 
— upon the Harrington estates. 

After the death of Charles I., when in many ways people were 
able to do what was right in their own eyes, the tradesmen all 
over England began almost immediately the issue of tokens for 
their private use, or rather for the use of their customers. The 
practice continued until the issue of a legal copper currency 
after the Restoration. Thus arose the series known as the Trade 
Tokens of the seventeenth century. The immense numbers 
which were put into circulation may be judged from the fact 
that this volume of the new edition of Boyne contains descriptions 
of 7,304 different types, which means, of course, that an equal 
number of different dies were made for the striking of these 
pieces. This volume of the new Boyne takes us among counties 
proper to the end of Lincolnshire, up to which point the number 
of pieces described is 3,761. It also includes London, treated here 
asa separate county, with its 3,543 tokens. None among the 
lower walks of numismatics is so popular as the collection of 
these seventeenth-century tokens; and it was high time that a 
new edition of Boyne’s exce!lent work should appear. Since the 
issue of the first edition, thirty-one years ago, few years have 
passed without the publication in the journal devoted to 
numismatic study of fresh types not included in Boyne'’s work ; 
and in many cases the papers communicated contain long lists of 
pieces. Mr. H. S. Gill pubiished in successive years such lists of 
the tokens for Somerset, Devonshire, Herefordshire, and York- 

i Mr. Franks published as long ago as 1862 the London 
tokens in the British Museum, supplementary to those published by 
Boyne, and a similar list for the rest of Great Britain and Ireland 
was published by Messrs. Keary and Wroth in 1884. Mr. Eliot 
Hodgkin, who undertakes the London tokens in this volume, has 
also previously published a considerable series of inedited London 
tokens. 

Work of this sort, which depends so entirely upon local know- 
ledge, cannot be satisfactorily accomplished by one person. Mr. 
G. C, Williamson, the editor of this edition and the possessor of 
all Mr. Boyne’s collection of tokens, as well as of all his MS. 
bearing upon the subject, has secured the services of a large staff 
of sub-editors, each of whom undertakes a separate county, for 
which it may be presumed he makes himself practically respon- 
sible. Only some half a dozen counties in the present (first) 
volume are left unprovided for in this way. The heaviest task 
has, of course, fallen to the sub-editor who has done the London 
tokens, who, as we have said, is Mr. G. Eliot Hodgkin. The 
work is exceedingly well done throughout, and it seems almost 
invidious to select any one county for praise above another. Per- 
haps the counties of Dorset, Hereford, Hertford, and Lincoln may 
be chosen as those on which the greatest amount of diligence or 
local knowledge has been brought to bear. Some of the notes, in 
fact, err rather on the side of over-elaboration, We cannot see, 
for instance, in the case of Thomas Cracroft, of Burgh, that it was 
necessary to trace his pedigree back through eight generations and 
Tecord the births, marriages, and deaths of the sixteen ancestors 
involved in this pedigree, as well as of Thomas Cracroft himself, 
his wife, and two children. The natural partiality of the editor 
of the Lancashire tokens may be pleaded in excuse for the pedi- 
gree of Richard Heywood, of Little Lever, which extends back 
through eleven generations, with some collaterals added. Mr. 


Worth, however, has not yielded to a like temptation in the de- 
scription of the Cornish tokens. Where the note deals simply 
with the personality of the issuer, as in the case of that very un- 
admirable person Mrs. Aynsworth, of Bishop's Stortford, it is a 
different matter. 


While we are concerned with the question of 


genealogies and such like, we may observe that the use of canting 
heraldry is not to be confounded with the adoption of a badge 
merely as a kind of pun; and that in the case of the family of 
Sneyd or Snead the family arms are simply a snead or scythe 
(A.S. sned, properly a scythe-handle). 

A series such as this of the tokens of the seventeenth century 
is, of course, interesting to the local antiquary much more than to 
the historian. But on one or two points it has a wider interest, 
and these are touched upon by the editor in his preface. One is 
the display of loyalty in the use of the badge of the king’s head, 
or even of the motto “God save the King,” which last certainly 
occurs with tolerable frequency on tokens whose dates prove them 
to have been struck under the Commonwealth. The Jistribution 
of trade and population in England is curiously illustrated by 
these tokens, though of course they are not the only documents 
available for information on this head. It is curious, by the way, 
that among the 107 Cornish tokens we should find only 7 names 
beginning with the proverbial Tre or Pen—Pender or Pynder, 
Peniell, Penhalurick, Penhelick, Trevethan, Trefry, Trewillow— 
and none beginning with Pol. 


TRIAL BY COMBAT.* 


AVE to the legal ’prentice fresh from the examination 
hall in Lincoln’s Inn, and to those who have made the 
ins and outs of constitutional law a study, and to a very 
few others, it will doubtless be matter of news that it was only 
on the 22nd of March, 1819, that Parliament, by 64 votes 
to 2, executed and declared that, from that date, all “appeals of 
treason, murder, felony, or other offences, shall cease”; which 
meant, in other and plainer terms, that “trial by battle” (de- 
fended in Parliament in 1774 as “ that great pillar of the Consti- 
tution”) was for ever abolished. When trial by combat came 
into existence nobody knows—not even Mr. Neilson, who, one 
would think, after a close perusal of his remarkably interesting 
and clever volume, would know, if mortal man did know. Clear- 
ing away the ground by frankly admitting that we have no in- 
tention of checking this erudite author's innumerable dates and 
countless names of persons and things—for that would mean an 
expenditure, both of time and patience, which the most consci- 
entious reviewer in the world would begrudge—we may start 
with the observation that Mr. Neilson deals, in the first instance, 
with trial by combat as it was in Europe before the middle ages. 
“It had attained a vigorous manhood amongst the tribes of 
Northern Europe before their written history began. It reached 
its legal prime in the early feudal ages, and enjoyed a new era of 
activity under the auspices of later chivalry.” “Ordeals” of 
various kinds, as we know, once formed part of the judicial 
system of almost all countries; not so, however, trial by combat, 
which “ different and far higher thing” was not known to the 
Orientals “until after contact with the nascent chivalry of the 
West,” and did not exist among the ancient Egyptians. Nor will 
Mr. Neilson admit “ the argument that it was divinely instituted 
when David with his sling slew the mighty man of war of the 
Philistines.” The Greeks seem to have known it not; nor is it 
to be found in “ the Codes of Roman Emperors or the treatises of 
Roman jurists”; in fact, its roots must be sought in lands in- 
habited by a people not yet advanced beyond the barbarian stage. 
It may have been indigenous to Central Europe, “ perhaps "—as- 
the author puts it in the picturesque phrase of Arngrim Jonas’s 
Chrymoge Rerum Islandicarum—* perhaps within the limits 
where the hazel grew.” The Scando-Gothic tribes who cap- 
tured Rome knew all about the institution of trial by com- 
bat. Corbis and Orsua fought in Scipio’s presence (as recorded 
by Livy) over a principality in Spain ; amongst the Germans 
also this quaint method of settling weighty disputes was highly 
popular; it is not on record how “first in the forest primeval 
the duel arose”; certain it is, however, that “in the rough 
boyhood of Europe men fought,” although as Christianity 
spread, and by degrees enlightened all the world, trial by 
combat to some extent disappeared, giving way to a system of 
oath-taking which was scarcely, if at all, better than the per- 
sonal encounter whereof we have had so elaborate a history. 
Gundobald, King of Burgundy, apparently thought the new 
remedy rather worse than the original disease, and in the year 
501 he issued an edict “ to prevent our subjects from attesting by 
oath what they are not certain of—nay, what they know to be 
false” ; the imnrediate result of this Burgundian pronunciamiento 
being a revival of the duel and the incorporation of the aforesaid 
edict into almost every code of jurisprudence in Europe. From 
henceforth, then, these personal combats were generally prao- 
tised—Saxon and Dane, Frisian and Frank alike adopted it, proud 
in the knowledge that “ it would establish the virtue of a queen, 
test the veracity of a witness, hang a traitor, a murderer, or a 
thief; settle a disputed point of a succession, give a widow her 
dower, or prove a questioned charter.” The duel, as Mr. 
Neilson appositely remarks, was, indeed, of the most catholic 
applicability, as is shown by the circumstance of a certain French 
monareh disallowing it in a case where the principal sum in 
dispute did not exceed five sous! Mr. Neilson’s descriptions of 
the mode of battle are nearly as fascinating as a page of Scott, 
Ainsworth, Miss Porter, or Miss Yonge :— 
Sometimes the combatants, barefoot and bareheaded, with gloves on 


© Trial by Combat. By George Neilson. Glasgow : Hodge & Co, 
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their hands, fought with sword and shield, It was thus that the Saxons were 
armed for the camp fight, and, when the question was one of life and death, 
Verstegan says that a bier stood ready to carry away the dead body of him 
that should be slain, Sometimes the fighting on the Continent was done 
with clubs er batons. After the tenth century the baton was only used 
by men of base birth, and knightly antagonists fought on horseback in 
the panoply of chivalry, with shield and lance and sword and helm. 

Of course, the “saint of chivalry” was St. George, but we 
imagine that that “good chevalier” was not invoked when a 
couple of medieval Germans (a man and a woman) were at 
loggerheads with reference to some delicate question of the 
marital relations, and when the modus operandi was as 
follows 

The man had his left arm tied to his side; in his right hand he held a 
short baton ; and he stood in a tub sunk waist deep in the ground. His 
fair adversary was armed with a paving stone sewn up into the purposely 
lengthened sleeve of the solitary under garment which she was allowed to 
wear. She had full liberty to manwuvre round the tub, and watch for a 
favourable opportunity to deliver a crushing argument with the paving 
stone. . . . An ancient picture of one of these singular encounters 
represents the woman with her head in the tub and her heels in the air. 


There were, as may be supposed, other eccentricities in the 
mode of these socyen-dge encounters; for we learn, on the 
testimony of the above-quoted Arngrim Jonas, that the right 
of appeal after 2 duel—that is to say, the right of revenge— 
was lost “if the victor with a single blow could slay a bull 
roduced for the purpose.” Among the Northern nations the 
lists were termed “ Hazelstangs,” the arena was known as the 
“ Hazelsfield,” or “‘ Hesslissvoll,” and thus it came about that 
men were challenged to go to the “ Hazels.” 

The Icelanders, however, give the place of combat the name of 
the “ Holmgang,” inasmuch as the fight was usually “ brought 
off ” on some island or other near the hill of laws. “ At gange 
a Holm” (“To go to the island”) thus became, as Mr. Neilson 
remarks, “a legal phrase of serious import.” The derivation of 
“ Hazelstangs” is sufficiently obvious ; while most people, whether 
ee or not, will know, if they have taken their autumn 

oliday on the Somersetshire coast, that the islands close to 
Weston-super-Mare and contiguous to Brean Down, where Sir 
Eardley Wilmot was so anxious to make a harbour a quarter of 
a century and more ago, are known respectively as the “Steef” 
and the “ Flat” Holm. 

The Church opposed the duel in a rather feeble, half-hearted 
way, individual priests even supporting the institution, and some- 
times even engaging therein themselves. “The good old rule, 
the simple plan,” however, was for the clergy to fight by proxy, 
and religious bodies actually maintained champions for the de- 
fence of themselves and their property. In Spain there was once 
a great contest in the lists for the purpose of deciding upon the 
merits of two rival Liturgies! Between the sixth and the 
thirteenth centuries there appears to have been a large amount 
of this species of duelling, some of which, it must be confessed, 
was of the “rough-and-tumble ” order; but towards the latter 

riod “ chivalry,” pus et simple, had begun to usurp the other 
stitution, and at the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
duel was literally on its last legs. : 

The phrase sometimes employed in modern encounters with 
the sword and pistol, the coup de Jarnac, is derived from an under- 
hand blow given in the memorable duel between the “ gentle- 
man” of that name and another Frenchman, M. Jarnac being, of 
course, the person who acted so unfairly as to cause him to be 
ever after held in not unnatural odium. Mr. Neilson recalls the 
incident of the duel in which the famous “Dog of Montargis” 
gave battle, before the King of France, to a man suspected of 
being the murderer of the animal’s master; the result was in 
favour of the dog, whose victory was held to conclusively 
prove the guilt of its assailant. In 1545 the Council of Trent 
“ thundered” at duelling and all who engaged in that mode of 
avenging quarrels; but not even the Catholic Hierarchy in 
solemn conclave assembled could give it the coup de grdce; and 
when, at length, its end came, its place was immediately taken 
by the “ private ” duel, which began in the sixteenth and became 
quite an ordinary affair in the succeeding century. 

Mr. Neilson then proceeds to take us through the origin of the 
duel in Britain. We regret our inability to follow him, the 
more so as the second part of his book, dealing with that branch 
of the subject, is full of interest. Referring to some of the Norse 
“ sagas,” as containing pictures of “ the judicial combat” both 
in its finished state and also in its primitive rudeness, the author 
tells us something of the professional champions before whose 
skill a sure road to wealth lay open. There was “ Liot the Pale,” 
a Scot by nationality, who made a right “ good thing” of it in 
Norway, enriching himself “ by the rite and rigour of single 
combat,” but finally succumbing to the Norse “ warrior, champion- 
killer, and poet,” Egill Scallagrimson, who overcame poor Liot 
in a duel concerning an heiress, and so “ vindicated all his goods 
to himself according to law.” ‘his successful gentleman, besides 
being so handy with his weapons, was accounted “ a poet of ex- 
ceptional merit,” and doubtless did considerable execution among 
the hostile Aristarchi of the period. But the real “ undefeated 
sportsman” of the North was not the conqueror of Liot ; not even 

e terrible Starchater; no, nor Surter, nor Gyrder-with-the- 
Foot-cut-off, but Snorro, who combined the attributes of “ scald” 
and statesman, and was held in high esteem in Iceland. We 
have a short, but stirring, account of the duel between King 
Arthur (at that time he was besieging Paris) and Flollo, the 
Roman Tribune of Gaul, who, like another celebrated gentleman 


of a later period, was at the time a “besieged resident”; “ang 
whoever gained the day was to be King of the other's realm” 
They fought on an island near Paris; and in the result Arthur 
with “one stalwart stroke, drove his good sword Caliburn right 
through the helm of Flollo, and cut his head in two,” whereupon 
“Flollo fell, striking the ground with his heels, and gave up the 
ghost.” Then the little atlair between the Danish King Cnut and 
the English King Edmund, which came off “at Olney, by Deer. 
hurst,” is detailed. “Edmund,” said his opponent, during a 
slight pause in the proceedings, “you are panting far too much,” 
Better would it have been for the Danish monarch had he simply 
“took breath” and held his tongue; for Edmund's reply was 
“such a blow on the helmet that it sent him sprawling on hands 
and knees,” coupled with the severe retort to his fallen oppo- 
nent’s taunt, “ I don’t pant too much for one who lays so mighty 
a King at his feet.” Mr. Neilson’s book is only disappointing in 
that it contains such a mass of material that no reviewer can 
possibly deal with it, save in the broadest outline. The author 
seems to have emulated Macaulay in cramming a fact (or what 
passes for one) into every sentence, the result being that the 
critic who takes up the volume, with the firm intention of doi 
it full justice, finds that his mountainous array of notes are almost 
useless, because of the impracticability of getting the legendary 
quart of water into a pint pot. Trial by Combat is unquestion- 
ably a book always to have by one, for it is both engrossing in 
style and method and invaluable for reference. 


OLD LAMPS AND NEW.* 


MONG recent volumes of a reminiscent cast Mr. Joseph 
Hatton’s Old Lamps and New is one of the freshest and 
pleasantest. In one sense there is nothing of the lamp about 
these genial recollections of men and books and jaunts among the 
world’s marts and the world’s wildernesses. They smell not of 
the oil and the workshop. Then, too, they suggest not, as do 
some books wherein are collected periodic contributions and the 
far-scattered flotage of magazines, the stale, grey-headed device 
of inverting the ancient street cry and offering old lamps for new, 
to the sore affliction of honest readers. Mr. Hatton is nothing 
but candid in his dealings with the curious reading public, and 
the sympathy of his readers should be his reward. The conf- 
dences of a novelist should always be productive of entertain- 
ment; but that they should truly please is more dependent upon 
the manner of communication than the matter. Now the manner 
of Mr. Hatton in these chatty records would mollify an elderly 
saint, and must move to good humour all and sundry. Mr. 
Hatton has even succeeded in showing in his engaging notes of a 
visit to Miss Braddon that there is a tolerable way of inter- 
viewing, and perhaps no more gratifying proof of the agreeable 
tone of his book could be cited. In one respect the writer fails 
to propitiate. He has apparently troubled himself very little 
about the necessary but irksome duty of revision. There are 
sentences that must vex his grammatical conscience and proper 
names that take to themselves strange forms. It cannot, for 
example, have been Mr. Hatton’s intention to give among the 
honoured names of Shakspeare, Byron, and others who have 
illuminated Venice the name “ Yrartie,” and possibly it was 
only an oversight to omit those of Otway and Mrs. Radcliffe 
and George Sand. The impressions of travellers are not the 
only impressions that need correction. To have been in a 
gondola was once the true mark of your traveller. Mr. Hatton's 
equipment is far more generous. Ile has enjoyed many loco- 
motive sensations. He has sat behind a trotting-horse in 
America, when the pace made a lively mixed salad of spectators 
and landscape. He has shot Canadian rapids, weathered many 
an Atlantic gale, ridden a locomotive engine, descended coal- 
pits, and been swamped “in the race of a suddenly unmasked 
mill-dam.” These pleasures, and the like, whether sought or in- 
voluntary, are described with a gusto that is extremely bracing. 
In his account of the exhilarating spin behind a crack trotter 
near Jerome Park, New York, Mr. Hatton speaks of the alarm 
he felt and did not disguise before the triumphant crowd assembled 
at Judge Smith’s hostelry on his return. The alarm was due 
rather to the novelty of the experience than the pace, and must 
at least have been but momentary, or Mr. Hatton could scarcely 
have so seasonably dashed the national vanity by reminding the 
Yankees that he had himself done seventy miles an hour on at 
English locomotive. Naturally, in a country where all things 
go faster than elsewhere, they were inclined to doubt Mr. Hatton’s 
engine-driving record, being unwilling that their unconcealed 
delight in the alarm caused by the pace of their trotters should 
be so put to shame. It was really very neatly done of Mr. 
Hatton, and has that unpremeditated air of modesty which 
charms us in the relation of a holiday trip to the Netherlands 
with Mr. Henry Irving, and in the interesting recollections of 
Henry Dixon, “the Druid,” which suggest again a capital sketch 
of Charles Waterton and his walled paradise for all wild creatures 
at Walton Hall. ; 
We do not know whether Mr. Hatton is of Wordsworth’s mind 
on the subject of fireside talk, but his book offers a plenteous store 
of personal themes, matters wherein right voluble is he. Pleasantly 


* Old Lamps and New: an After-Dinner Chat. By Joseph Hatton 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 1890. 
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does he tell of his boyish days at Chesterfield, of an encounter with 
George Stephenson, of his early literary essays, of a memorable 
«Jast y” at Sothern’s, of a visit to Newgate, “no longer a 
ison,” of certain cheerful sojourns in Norfolk, and of an Upper 
ames voyage, which last is a pleasing medley of reverie and 
allusive commentary, one of the prettiest tributes to the river 
that have appeared since “ Mr. Peacock in his old-fashioned poem 
idealized the stream.” His researches into the tragical history of 
“Mary, the Maid of the Inn,” set forth in connexion with the 
account of how and why Mr. Hatton's story, The Abbey Murder, 
was written, show a determined pursuit of facts such as his friend 
Charles Reade might have commended. Southey’s ballads are not 
quite so neglected as Mr. Hatton imagines ; but everybody who 
knows them will join in his commendation of the pathos and the 
“swing in the metre” of “Mary, the Maid of the Inn.” The 
metre, which Southey declares Lewis to have invented, though it 
is probable Scott actually inspired it, is closely akin to the 
favourite poetic measure of the Minerva Press romancers which 
is admirably, though unintentionally, burlesqued in Shelley’s 
juvenile romances. Mr. Hatton made, it seems, a fruitless 
search for the facts of the Kirkstall murder and a record of 
the trial. In Dr. Plat’s History of Staffordshire, no “scanty 
ot,” truly, he found what should be suggestive of productive 
material to so inventive a story-teller. The story runs that, at 
the time a murder was about to be committed one dark night at 
the “Black Man” of Merridge, a certain rough carousing at an 
alehouse in the neighbourhood undertook to visit that grim spot 
on a wager laid by a comrade and leave his stick there as proof 
of his valour. He came in time to rescue the intended victim. 
But let Mr. Hatton conceive the situation, not as in Plat; the 
ic-stricken man seeing the murder committed, and dropping 
the stick as he flies, the stick being the only “evidence” found 
on the spot when the murder is out. It might well have so 
chanced, and it may so happen to ingenious results in the fiction 
of a novelist who loves to get up complicated cases of mystery. 
With Mr. Hatton we believe Southey heard more of the story 
than he read in Plat, and that there wasas good a foundation for 
his ballad as Coleridge had for “The Three Graves,” the peculiar 
horror of which his indolence never allowed him to elaborate. 
In his article on Miss Braddon, Mr. Hatton tells of the origin of 
Lady Audley's Secret—* the story of that story is a romance in it- 
self ””"—but he does not finish the story. How Miss Braddon 
wrote the first instalment for Robin Goodfellow overnight before 
the day of publication, at a sudden and unexpected call for fiction, 
he duly sets forth ; but he says nothing of the ultimate fortune of 
the novel, how it was transferred, when the magazine failed, to 
another new periodical, in which it ran to itsend. This was the 
Sixpenny Magazine, a very spirited venture, which was started on 
the repeal of the paper duty, and opened with an elaborate notice 
of Mr. Milner Gibson and a pretty forecast of the good time in 
store for the reading public. This was not merely the first, but 
in our opinion the best, of sixpenny magazines, until it declined 
from its solitary eminence in its last years. Last, and by no 
means least, of the diversified themes of Mr. Hatton’s book which 
we must notice, is “ English Fiction according to ‘Ouida,’ ” in 
which that vivacious romancer, while indicting others, is effec- 
tually demonstrated as an indicter of herself. This is the only 
critical paper in Mr. Hatton's collection, and good criticism it is. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


E have more than once done justice to the combination of 
solidity and lightness which distinguishes the critical 
work of M. Emile Faguet (1) from that of almost all his critical 
competitors in France. These good qualities are fully perceptible 
in his new volume devoted to the eighteenth century, and con- 
taining articles on Bayle, Fontenelle, Le Sage, Marivaux, Montes- 
uieu, Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, Buffon, Mirabeau, and André 
hénier. On all these writers M. Faguet writes at once with full 
lmowledge of what they have said, with sufficient knowledge 
of what has been said about them, with a constant attempt to 
bring them under a critical point of view, and with an equally 
constant care that the point of view shall be his own and not 
somebody else’s. It cannot be too often repeated that unless 
criticism is first-hand it is perfectly valueless. No doubt there 
are many people who are incapable either of forming a first-hand 
opinion or of forming one that has any value; but then they 
ould not write criticism. No doubt there are others who, 
though they can say pretty, or acute, things about a subject, 
cannot group or grasp it as a criticizable whole; but then they 
should not write criticism. No doubt there are yet others who, 
though they can do both these things, do not possess, and will 
not take the trouble to obtain, the necessary knowledge of a sub- 
ject, and the things concerning it ; but then they ougbt to be dis- 
qualified too. M. Faguet has all three qualifications. The chief 
fault that we have to find with him is that he is sometimes a 
little long. A book of xxx-537 pages—pages very closely printed, 
and containing, we should think, each more than half as much 
again, if not twice as much, as a page of the Causeries du 
Lundi—is occupied by eleven articles only. Now an average of 
fifty-six such pages is too much for a critical essay. 


(1) Diz-huiticme siécle : études littéraires., Par Emile Faguet. Paris: 


Lectne et Oudin. 


We always anticipate a certain amount of amusement from a 
book by M. Edouard Rod (2), amusement partly furnished by 
himself and partly by that group of admirers which seems to be 
nowadays the fate and the curse of any clever young man with 
very glaring faults, and which always does its best to spoil 
the cleverness and pamper the faults. M. Rod indulges himself 
and others with a short preface, in which he gives a little 
clinical history of his literary soul. Ten years ago, it seems, 
- jétais naturaliste,” and we are told what “I” and the other 
“ jeunes ” were going to do, and did actually dream. “ Hélas ! ce 
réve ne s'est pas réalisé!” The other “jeunes” have derogated 
dreadfully. ‘“ Huysmans est devenu un fantaisiste aigre,” &c. 
Hennique ditto. “ Maupassant tourne au psychologue.” Then the 
aged M. Rod (he must be at least thirty), as from a kind of 
back-looking Pisgah, proceeds “ noter quelques causes générales 
qui ont agi sur les hommes de ma génération.” The causes, it 
seems, are Wagner, Leopardi, Schopenhauer (be it observed 
by a presumptuous critic, in passing, that “les jeunes” seem 
to have waited rather a long time before experiencing these in- 
fluences, not exactly of yesterday), English poetry (the poetry 
doubtless, as the excellent Italian told us the other day, of 
“ Alfred Tennyson and Mary Robinson”), and, of course, Russian 
novels. Be it further noted that “we,” des jeunes, “ have to make 
reserves on the novels of Bourget,” for which relief much thanks. 
Finally, after some more pages about the history of M. Rod’s literary 
“ midlands,” “ Si j'avais la foi wnilatérale de ceux qui croient 
au sens précis des termes, je prendrais le mot INTUITIVISME” if— 
if there were not objections even to this. And so on, and so on, 
M. Rod, who is really and truly a clever man, not being able to 
perceive that the business is to do good work, to care not the 
scale of a herring what ism you belong to, and to leave the task 
of examining your “ midlands” to those who come after you when 
your work is done. As for Les trois cewrs itself, it is again 
very clever, though spoilt by a wrong method, a morbid tone, and 
a doubtless unconscious want of originality—for much of it is 
evidently suggested by that curious and much-undervalued book, 
L’éducation sentimentale. Richard Noral, the hero, isneither a fool 
nora brute, but partly from the belief that a man must haveemotions, 
and partly because he is not virile enough to enjoy his emotions, 
or take them boldly when they come, he makes his wife mise- 
rable, helps to kill his child, drives (though not to his own know- 
ledge) one of his mistresses to suicide, and ends in a sort of 
numbness of apathetic reconcilement with the injured and angelic 
Mme. Noral. Many of M. Rod’s isolated observations are acute 
and show a knowledge of human nature; but, as a whole, the 
book is spoilt by his prevailing smell of the lamp, by his morbid- 
ness, and by his inability to tell a story. 

A very curious and interesting book, in the same style as others 
of the author’s, is M. Biré’s Paris pendant la Terreur (3), in which 
the author notes the sayings and doings of the friends of freedom 
and humanity, as in the diary of an eyewitness. M. Biré long 
ago won and has always kept the reputation of a terrible chiel 
at taking notes, and one whose accuracy it is almost impossible to 
impugn, though, or because, he gives chapter and verse for every- 
thing. He certainly will not lose this reputation by his present 
book. 

We are rather fond of anti-tobacconalians. Never, never 
shall they convert us ; but per se they are not public enemies like 
the contagious-disease spreaders nor foes of the happiness of the 
human race, like teetotallers. This little book(4) gives some 
proceedings of the French Anti-Tobacco Society, with portraits 
of its heroes, and many delightful, though not novel, arguments— 
the animal with the drop of nicotine on its tongue (but Mr. 
Calverley smashed that long ago in an immortal line), the fact 
that Victor Hugo did not smoke, and so forth. We have only 
space for one charming passage :—“ Nous savons bien que Milton, 
Bacon, Loke [ste], Kant étaient fumeurs: mais, owtre qu’ils ne sont 
pas francais, les renseignements précis manquent sur eux.” 
There’s logic for you ! 

We have also a few books to notice more shortly. M. Rouard 
de Card's (5) consists of some studies on some points of inter- 
national law—such as the plebiscitary theory of annexation, the 
possibility of a codification of the laws of war, some questions 
which have arisen in Algeria from the confronting of French 
with Mussulman jurisprudence, and so forth. The third volume 
of M. Legouvé'’s 7hédtre (6) contains Bataille de Dames, Une 
Séparation, Médée, and Miss Suzanne. Dr. Braunholtz’s edition 
of the Précieuses Ridicules (7) has the merits of his Plaideurs, 
noticed last week, but is less valuable, as the play has already 
been sufficiently edited. It is a pity to duplicate when the range 
of work still awaiting competent editors is so large. 


Par E. Rod. Paris: Perrin. 
Par Edmond Biré. 
Paris: Alcan. 
Par E. Rouard de Card. Paris: 


(2) Les trois curs. 

(3) Paris pendant la Terreur. 

(4) La lutte contre C'abus du tabac, 

(5) Etudes de droit international. 
Pedone-Laurel. 

(6) Thédtre complet de G. Legouvé. Tomé 3. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(7) Les Précieuses Ridicules, Edited by E. G. W. Braunholtz. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press. 


Paris: Perrin. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


HE extremely liberal view of the function of the auto- 
biographer suggested by the merest glance at the late Rev. 
Donald Sage’s Memorabilia Domestica; or, Parish Life in the 
North of Scotland (Wick: Rae; Edinburgh: Menzies), will, we 
hope, deter few from reading a book that, with all its prolixity, 
is full of entertainment and instruction. These voluminous 
records, edited by his son, the Rev. Donald Fraser Sage, com- 
prise not merely the writer’s autobiography, but memoirs of his 
father and grandfather, the annals, in a Galtian sense, not of one 
parish, but of many, and a series of vivid pictures of life in some 
of the wildest districts of Northern Scotland during the past 
and present centuries. The book deals in history, anecdote, 
antiquities, genealogy, topography, Church government, old 
customs, superstitions, feuds, traditions, and other more or less 
attractive themes. The ancestry, or family connexions, of almost 
every person introduced in the narrative, and their name is legion, 
is set forth with grave particularity; the minutest matters of 
parochial practice and experience are chronicled along with pages of 
picturesque description and the admirable relation of stories grim 
er humorous. Much of this, it must be owned, needs a stout 
heart in the reader, especially if he be a Southron with a general, 
rather than a peculiar and intimate interest in Presbyterian 
history. The book, however, abounds in striking illustration of 
political and social life in Highland parishes. The troubles of a 
Whig minister charged with a turbulent and unfriendly flock are 
forcibly displayed in the author's records of the ministry of his 
grandfather, the Rev. Eneas Sage, at Lochcarron, and of his father, 
the Rev. Alexander Sage, minister of Kildonan. Both were men of 
prodigious strength and stature, and by no means content to wrestle 
in the spirit only with their aggrieved parishioners, who they 
took to baiting their ministers by playing games on the Sabbath 
outside the church door, or attempting to smoke the Whig pastor 
by plotting to fire his manse. One ringleader, after a course of 
bribing—to wit, a pound of snuff delivered after every Sabbath 
attendance at church—was converted by a powerful sermon of 
the Rev. Eneas. On another occasion the minister of Lochcarron 
determined to hold a diet of catechizing at the house of a 
desperate and notorious sinner, a small proprietor in the parish. 
The result was a tremendous wrestling, which ended in the 
victory of the minister, who bound his man with a rope and 
solemnly rebuked him in the presence of his people. The rebel 
afterwards became, we are pleased to learn, a decided Christian. 
A more dramatic incident was the unconscious encounter 
of the minister with a man who designed to murder him. This 
man, a Jacobite who had escaped Cumberland’s troops, hid him- 
self armed witha dirk at a lonely spot between Dingwall and 
Cromarty, having learned that Mr. Sage was journeying that 
way. Happily the minister dismounted in full view of the 
hiding-place and proceeded to pray by the wayside, as was his 
custom, and this circumstance, as his subsequent confession 
attested, stayed the villain’s hand. Turning round after his 
devotions to find his horse, the minister saw the man before him, 
and utterly confounded him bv his kindly converse about the 
news of the day, the weather, and, noticing his deadly pallor, 
kis health. This man also was converted, though it was not, 
Mr. Donald Sage remarks, till after his grandfather's death that 
he confessed his murderous intention. The Rev. Alexander Pope, 
who journeyed to England purposely to see the famous English 
t and corresponded with him, was another mighty man in the 
church. He forcibly compelled one sinner to attend the service, 
roped him to a seat, and addressed a very insulting speech to 
him in Gaelic. Verily there were giants then in the land; but 
to recite their deeds does not fall to the reviewer. We must leave 
to the reader the curious stories of second sight ; of a ghost at a 
marriage feast in a barn; of a cat that was left for dead, but 
merely “ scotched,” as is the way of cats; and the Rey. Donald 
Sage’s reminiscences of home life, college life at Aberdeen, and 
kis account of the General Assembly, and the “clearances” in 
Sutherland. Something of the old hatred of authority in the 
form of Establishment, perhaps an inheritance from the Whiggism 
of his remarkable progenitors, appears in the written comments 
on the Disruption of 1843. Joining the Free Church, he rejoices 
in his release from the old order, with all “its base appendages 
of lawyers, ministers, and patrons”; and even from the point of 
view of loaves and fishes he found it a good thing to disrupt. 
For, says the sturdy minister, during the twenty years of his 
connexion with the Establishment he never received a farthing of 
his stipend without a grudge, or even without the curse, of his 
heritors along with it. 

Mr. T. E. Kebbel’s Life of the Earl of Derby in the “Statesman 
Series” (Allen & Co.), in the restricted space allotted to the short 
memoirs of distinguished men now so popular, has given a skilful 
condensation of the leading facts in the late Lord Derby’s career 
and a fair judgment of the statesman’s work and influence. Mr. 
Kebbel does, indeed, fall into the almost inevitable way of 
parallelism or comparison in his final estimate—in which, by the 
way, he points to the number of great legislative measures 
originating in or shaped by the Conservative leader. Such he 
deems are rightly to be considered more notable than the legisla- 
tive labours of Walpole, or Canning, or Palmerston. But Mr. 
Kebbel falls back from this view of relative greatness in the 
statesmen thus arbitrarily associated, and arrives ultimately at 
the just and proper conclusion that the biographer of statesmen 
must not measure the genius of political leaders by the record of 


the Statute-books. He accepts the maxim “ Men not measures” 
literally, and ascribes Lord Derby's influence primarily to his 
oratorical gift, his patriotism, his unaffected sincerity in leader- 
ship. Altogether, Mr. Kebbel’s discriminating little book is well 
worth reading. 

Visitors to Brussels who make the usual inspection of the field 
of Waterloo would be well advised to possess themselves of Major 
H. D. Hutchinson’s excellent shilling guide, The Story of Waterloo 
(Chatham: Gale & Polden), which, with its two maps and the 
author's perspicuous exposition of the campaign decided at 
Waterloo, will be found more serviceable than any amount of 
prospective reading. It will be the reader's fault if he does not 
master the tactics of all concerned in the battle. He may carry 
the book in his pocket to the memorable scene, and afterwards at 
his leisure perpend the various clauses of the author's “ moral,” a 
very suggestive document, by the way, and examine the points 
raised by a study of the works of Mr. George Hooper and others, 

The Australian Handbook for 1890 (London, Melbourne, and 
Sydney: Gordon & Gotch) maintains its character as the best, 
the most complete and accurate book of reference in all matters 
concerning the Australian colonies, being at once a guide, a 
gazetteer, a statistical register, and a business directory. The 
present issue is distinguished by a series of excellent maps of the 
various colonies, with plans of the principal cities and views of 
Australian scenery. 

Two yearly handbooks, one of long-approved worth, the other 
of merit in its way, have reached us a little later than most of 
their class. In the case of Debrett’s House of Commons and 
Judicial Bench (Dean) this lateness is accounted for by the 
Session; the Clergy Directory (Phillips) apologizes for its delay, 
We are sorry to see in both the detestable practice of advertise- 
ments interleaving matter, so that in each case the very title- 
page has to be hunted for. 

The Vanity Fair Album for 1889 comprises a well-diversified 
portrait gallery, as usual, of “statesmen” and “ men of the day,” 
by “Spy ” and others, with capital examples of the artists asso- 
ciated with the paper, the late Signor Pellegrini and Mr. Leslie 
Ward. Lord Grimthorpe and Lord Randolph Churchill, among 
the “statesmen,” and at least a dozen in the second category, 
might be named as admirably rendered. 

We have also received a new edition, revised and extended by 
the Rev. James Wood, of Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary (Warne 
& Co.); Part I. of the Index to the Parish Registers of Gainsford, 
Vol. I. (Elliot Stock); The Old Order and the New, by J. 
Morrison Davidson (Reeves) ; Matthew Caffin, by Florence Gregg 
(Sonnenschein & Co.); Desborough Hold, by “ An Old Boy” 
(Digby & Long); Mariamne, an historical novel of Palestine, by 
Nathaniel Ogle (Warne & Co.); Part IL. of Popular Tales of 
West Highlands; and The Advertiser's A B C (T. B. Browne), a 
handbook for advertisers and newspaper directory. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SarunDAY Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Orrice, 388 SovrHampTon SrReEEtT, STRAND, Lonpox. A 
printed Scale of Charges can he obtained on application. 


PARIS. 


The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Veuve J. Borveau, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Comes are like- 
wise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNAN1’s, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at 
Le Krosqun Duprrron, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le 
Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Copies are on sale at Messrs. Damrett & Upnam’s, 283 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s. 4d. or $7 39, and may be for- 
warded direct to the Publisher, Mr. Witt1am Boyce, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. TB. F. STEVENS, 
American Agency,4 Trafalgar Square, London. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any office in the United States, 
and Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any 
time. 
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